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WITH SIKKIM 


ii) that she has worK^ under me for the period 
required under the rele'^ant ordinance » 






Sino- Indian Relations: 

- Sikkim “Tibet relations; social^ 
cultural and political. 

- Impact of British Policy on Sik* 
kim-Tibet Relations, 

- Impact of emergence of People *s 

ifepublie of China Sc Indo-Sikkim 
Relations, 


III 


Ch apter 

India *s relations with Sikkim 
before independence* 

- Sast India Ccmpany's venture for 
trade relations with Sikkim* 

- Ihe Treaty of Titalia (1917 ) 

~ ahe cession of Darjeeling. 

“ The Treaty of 1861. 

- The Mission of dhon aigar. 

“ The Mission of Colman Macaulay. 

- Suggestions of Bengal Govt, (1886) 

- .\nglO“Chinese Oonwntion (1890 j * 

“ Trade Regulation Act (1893) 

“ Recognition of Sidkeong Namgyal 
as the successor 'of Sikkim Throne, 
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Independence j 

” Lapse of British para-mountcy 
and its impact on t3ie relatio 
between India and Sikkim. 

■“ Rise of various political par 
ties with different social 
and political objectives. 

- mdo-Sikkirn Treaty of 1950 an 
the protectorate status of 
Sikkim. 

- tiehru's visit to Sikkim (1952) 
and Economic development of 
Sikkim with Indian Md, 

“ Sikkim's demand for partici- 
pation in security system. 

- Sikkim subject regulation 
Act, 1861. 

- Thondup Namgyal's attitude to 
wards India. 











Silckim is situated between two ancient civili 


"Bie present population of Sikkim consists o: 


State Govt, and Politics of Sikkim 
P-55» Sterling publishers. 


■Ihe Sikkim Gazetteer, P-1 (published 








is also said tliat i^pchas have similarl'ty with the 


tribes of Hangarang found in the North West Frontier 


province and with the mountain tribes of the Larce area 


the region now known as Hiraanchal Pradesh, It i 





venturous princes migrated to Kham province of Tibet 


vhere they established Minayak dynasty from which the 


five sons in the first half of the 15th century. There 


,a - Sikkim, Sukhdeo Singh Chib 



he left phari# came down and settled in the vicin 
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Tibetan beauty. The Bhutan! wife bore him a dau« 
ter# pedi Wangmo; the Liirfsu wife gave him a son, 
Chador. He moved his capital from Yoksara to Rab 
dantse. 

The advisory council which was constitut 
by his father and consisted of 12 Tibetans was 
foirmed. He reduced the number from 12 to eight 
accomodated some Lepchas also. In due course of 

of time# they acquired substantial powers & 

2 

to be known as kazis. 


can 



related from her mother's side, Tlie Bhutan king# 

Deb Raja invaded and occupied a large part of the 
Sikkim territory extending far west upto the new 
capital Rabdantse, prince cJiador had to flee to Tibet 
fpr his life. 

He remained there from 1700 AD to 1708 ADo 
During this period he became a reputed scholar. By 
dint of his acumen & scholarship, he became the per- 
sonal astrologer of Dalai Lama, who was pleased 
enought to bestow him a estate in Tibet and cOn— 
f erred on him high honours and titles. The admini- 



stration of Sikkim was looked after by Dalai Lama 


iiirina this period.^ Yugling Teshe, the royal eoun- 




with the inter- 


fact that Bhutan had withdrawn 


i-ts forces, many 


Diained a monk of pemiongchi monas-try, which was 











cities he alienated Lirabu subjects who joined hands 
with Nepal. He spent some time as a religious mendi- 
cant in Tibet, While on his death bed, he disclosed 

his liason with a young nun who bore him a son I%unt- 
1 

sog, 

Phuntsog Namagyal II 's claim to the throne 
was opposed by Kazis or Dzongpans (local governors) 
under the leadership of Tamding, Tamding ruled for 
three years. Finally Lepchas under c3iandzog Karwang 
defeated Tamding who fled away to Tibet, 

TO settle the dispute of succession an en- 
quiry under Rabden Serpa was instituted by the Tibe- 
tan Govt, On the pretext of enquiry Rabden Serpa 

2 

ruled Sikkim for 5 years. 

During Rabden Serpa *s regency a convention 

representing all shades of opinion was held which 
defined the functions, powers & responsibilities 

1, Sikkim Gazetteer: P-15, 
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Sikkim Gazetteer: p-16 





forces which were concentrated at Ralong Samdong 







All Sikkim South and west of Tista was occupied by 
Gurkhas, Sikkim recovered all its land with the help 


Tsugphud Namgyal succeeded i; 
St span of rule till 1864, h 


his reign the British power succeed 
into Himalay and British trade reachG 


the Himalay and Sikkim fell pray to Br: 
y. Henceforth the history of Sikkim is 


the history of British Sikkim relations 


1. Sikkim Gazetteer : P-8. 

2 . The Beautiful Dadia s P-17 t Chib 





•the land of the mountain crests 


Sikkim is a tiny Himalayan kingdom (no^i 


tate of India). It is surrounded by I 


Sikkim is a land of iramen 


beauty with rich flora and fauna, a Changing p 


of sunshine and shadow, and Kanchanjunga the t 


of Sikkim is about 7 0 


of which one 


Jan Lovis — The Gates of Tibet “ A bird’s « 
view of independent Sikkim Bhu’ 

Dooars. 

A K Das & S K Banerji - The Lepchas of I>ar 

: DiS' 

PceJoa-i- 




In the eastern zone, while in the western zone, which 
Is intensely cultivated, forest covers only 203 to 

235 Sq. miles. In the lower ranges and valleys, ap- 
art from dense original forests, there are valuable 
plantations of sal, simol,& ba|i|boo« Acres of coni- 
ferous trees reach the snow line in Northern Sihkim 
which we reach after wading waist high in the less 
dense forests of flamboyant fihodendron. This forest wea- 
lth of Sikkim is not exploited to the full because of 
inaccessibility to the northern west region. The Nature 
of terrain, the diversity in climatic conditions, the 

wide variations in elevation, and precipitation, have 
resulted in a very low yield of agricultural output* 
Agricultural attention is divided amongst cereal crops, 
commercial crops and animal products,, Besides ttce and 
corn, cardamon. Citrus fruits, apples and pine apples 
and potatos are the major cash crops, grown on high 
altitudes of 5,000 to 6,000 feet, mostly in the southern 





a hetrogenous mixture of three 


and Nepalese besides few smaller groups of Limbu 


Mon-"ba or Mon-^rik, people of Mon country, a general 


Tibetan name for lower Himalayas from Kashmir to Assam 


generally lepcha names which support! 











their mythological concept of the world shows, they 
excelled in ingenuity. 

Lepchas believe that God Rum created every 
thing the sun, the moon, the stars the Earth, the 
mountains the foirests, the plants and the animals* 

God took two balls of snow from the top of I^nchen- 
|,unga with the snow in his right hand He created a 
man and called him Phadong thing, which means the 
most powerful, with the snow in his left hand He 
created a woman Najyonguyle, This pair is believed 

to be the first parents of lepchas.^ 

lepchas' new year celebrations consist of 
the final destruction of the effigy of Evil, Lepchas 
have shown a remarkable understanding of moral and 

ethical values which is extraordina 2 yr for a small 

tribal people , 

Ancient lepchas did not have the institu” 
tion of marriage, They widely practised polygamy. It 
was a society of free sex. They lived mainly on agri- 
culture and hunting. Land was in plenty. Accumulation 
of wealth was regarded to be sin. 

1. Ihe Himalayan Gateway s George Kotturan s page-20. 
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Though they are attractive, they are less intelligent, 
superstitious and suspicious in nature, Theyaare also 

called as yak-Thamba or Yak-herders, 

The origin of Linibus is shrouded in mystery, 
one account speaks of them having come from l©.shi or 
modem Varanasi. They are supposed to be descendants 
of ten brothers X'jho left their homeland possibly at 
the on s laugh t of Aryans, and settled down in the moun- 
tains of Eastern Himalayas?* In the beginning. Limbus 
were oppressed by the king of the land, but gradually 
they asserted themselves and formed a country of their 
own* They had to fight with i^pchas occasionally but 
gradually inter-marriages between them started strengi» 

thening the bond between two communities. 


BHOTIASs 


Bhotias or Tibetans, are the earliest irami- 


grants to Sikkim. They came to Sikkim in the 15th Cfen- 
tury as graziers and missionaries* At that time Sikkim 
was sparsely populated with primitive tribes of Lepchas 
and Limbus, who were most gullible and vulnerable, 

3, The Himalayan Gate Ways Feorge Kotxurans Pag@»23 
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land. They found in Sikkim what they called Be-Yul- 
Denzong (The hidden valley of rice ) , The Bhotia inrai"* 
grants who hailed frati Tibeto-Burman Stock, imported 
from Tibet, its culture, language, laraaism Se a com- 
bination of pastoralism and semi settled agricultu- 
ral pattern. Bhotias are also image makers. They 
make statues from bronze and clay in which they 
compounded the ashes of saintly Lamas, They also 
wrote prayers and sacred texts on those images. Among 
Bhutias are found, painters, wood carvers and carpet 
makers also. 

Bhutias overpowered Lepchas and with the 
help of Tibet, a BhoUa patriarch was consecrated 
as the kin^ of Sikkim, Lepchas remained in a sub- 
serSi?ient state until Sixkim became the 22nd state 
of India, 

Bhitias who came from Kham tract of Tibet 
are also known as Khampas. They are good traders 





ghotias are husky and rugged 


at high altitudes, with Mongoloid features and 


treatment riroiii 


Some of them 


for read building 


With! 


nomic growth of Sikkim. They cleared large tracts 


wood lands and intxoduced settled agriculture. With 
the exception of sherpas, who live mainly in the 
extreme west of the country, and Tamangs both of 
whom are Budhists, the Nepalese at present - are 
all Hindus by religion. All the Nepalese speak thet^ 
own language. Much of the glitter of Gangtok Bazar 
is the gift of Nepalese, They fashion golden dragon 
rings, silver votive cups and onraments using most 
primitive tools. 

Econom ic A Gtivi-tyj,- . ■ 

The environmental conditions being extreme, 

restrict man*s economic activity. The economic life 
of the people is mainly centered round forest pro- 
duce, Due to lack of transporation facilities, full 
exploitation of forest resources is not possible. 
The total outturn of forest products in terms of 
money is twenty one lakhs^ per year, f rcsn th e sal e ^ 

1, CJensus of India - 1961, New Delhi: P-49, 

2, Statistical Pocket Book - Sikkim, 1981 : p-45. 
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of timber, round wood, fire wood, charcoal, medi- 
cinal herbs, cardamom and others, (vide chart Mo.' ) 
Farming has traditionally been influenced 
by the nature of terrain and diversity of climatic 
conditions. The total area under cultivation is - 
^venty two thousand four hundred and eighty hect- 
ares. The main crops are maize, paddy, millets, 
pulses, wheat, barley, cardamom and potato. The 
distric-b^ise agricultural out-put is given in Chart 

NO, 2.^ Approximately ninety percent of the people 

2 

in Sikkim depend on agriculture. 

Huge flights of terraces are built on the 

slopes of the mountain for rice cultivation. The 

rice grown in Sikkim is very much in demand in plar*s. 

m the northern part of Sikkim citrus fruits are grown 

in abundance. Sikkim’s oranges are famous for their 

sweetness. In the warmer climate of southern foothills 


1. statistical pocket Book - Sikkim s P.31. 

2. 'Ihe Himalayan Gateway- History and Culture of 

Sikkim- By George Kotturan; P-156. 


ger of Sikkim in India, small scale industries have 
come up. They are mainly forest-based, such as arti- 
cles made from wood, fruit preservation industries 
and handicraft. 

Another economic activity of recent origin is 
in the field of fisheries. In 1980-81, 24 tonnes of 
fish were produced. The Sixth Plan (1980-85 ) made a 
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‘The area now occupied by Himalayan kingdoms 


kkim, Bhutan 


This mountain mass is the most inaccess 
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sea level* Formidable mountains have restricted 
the development o£ large scale trade and commerce 
since ancient time but a limited trade flowed 
through high passes* The Gireat Himalayan region 
is dissected into a series of north# soutii moun- 
tainblocs by Manas# Amo# Tista# Kbsi# Oindak and 
Karnali river systems® 'The valleys of these rivers 
and their tributaries are occupied by small clus- 
tered settlements* Extremely cold winters and short 


growing seasons 


are distinctive features in this 


region# hence the farming in high Himalaya is 

limited to one crop a year* 

inner Himalayas is a complex area covered 
wi-Gi forest# intercepted by fertile valleys. Though 



the mountains 


ter Himalayas# but they have also 


tile valleys of the kingdom from the 




valleys. Although the natural drainage lines are fit 


north-south 


and rugged mountains 


The third region or the foot hills forms the 


The entire state, includino the Darieelina 


run from the north to the south. The hills rise from 


Sikkim to 12,300 feet at Gnatong in the Horth, The 








the Zenu Ghu, the Talung Ghu, the Rangpo and the 


Sikkim ha 


there are thick tropical forests. Out of 7096 S3 


Of total area of Sikkim 


the remaining hundred sq, Kms. is unclassified 


Himalayan Boderland - Ram Rahul: Vikas Publications 

Statistical Pocket Book - Sikkim - 1981, published 
by Bureau of Economic and Statistics, Planning and 
Development Department, Government of Sikkim: p.43 
Statistical Pocket Book - Sikkim, 1981 - P*43 
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snow. The onset of the monsoon in the month of th© 

May coincides with the southward shift of the inter- 
tropical convergence. Moisture laden winds from the 
Bay of Bengal, after discharging moisture in the 
Assam Himalayas, travel westward and becaue the 
main source of precipitation in Sikkim, 

Kanchenjunga, with all its rich forest re- 
seirve, and splendid beauty, becanes very dangerous, 
when the thick snow mass (often hundred feet thick) 

under the pull of gravity move downwards in the form 
of glaciers or tumble over in great avalanches, Sven 
in the places of comparative security the almost con- 
tinuous creaking and groaning of the moving ice, and 

the roar of avalanches combine to create a sense of 
instability and apprehension. 


2 f 
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LA MP LOC KISM; 

Land Lockism is a geographical term used for 
a state which has no out-let to the sea or no coas- 
tal lining. These states have more than one neigh- 
bours, hence sometimes they are called perforated 
states. There are many such states in Asia, e.g, - 
Afganistan, Bhutan, l,aos. Outer Hangolia, Sikkim etc. 
Oceans play a very important role in a coun- 
try’s life. They are highways of commerce as well as 

channels for the deployment of troops and submarines 

1 

for offensive and defensive wars. Any power contro- 
lling the sea lanes, the strategic straits, narrow 
gulfs and bays and the adjacent coastlands, can con- 
fine the Continental Powers to land denying them 
access to the sea. Secondly the ocean floor, hitherto 
valued only for its fish and salt or pearls, is now 
known to be immensely rich in petrolexam, natural gas, 

manganese, silver, zinc, lead, tin, nickle, chromite 
and a variety of other minerals. 

1, Some aspects of the Political Geography of India, 
V A Jhnkis P-201. 



honour 


to subjugate the Fertile Crescent, the link between 


traversing both 









tutions in Sikkim, v;e can broadly divide the 








the ancestor of Phuntsog Namgyal came to Sikkim 


the last Lepcha chief Thekong Tek, Thereafter the 
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To avoid inter-tribal and inter-clan feuds, they 
used to negotiate polyandrous marriages with Lim- 
bus, the Magars, the Bhutias and the DmkpaS. 

(ii) The Med ie val Theocracy t- 

m the first half of the 17th Century, 

Budhist Limas of the Red Hat Sect came to Sikkim, 
in oJrder to propagate their religious tenets* How- 
ever they began to assert Tibetan influence in Sik- 
kim, They pursuaded ptito*Aog to rule the country 
on £&ligious lines with blessings of Dalai Lama, 
Phuntsog accepted Buddhism and was consecrated the 
ruler of Sikkim^ with the blessings of Dalai Lama, 
He is Said to have received ceremonial presents of 
hat, silken scarf and the sand image of Guru Rim- 
poche . Consequently the newly established Bhutia 
principality of Namgyal dynasty was tied to the 
Tibetan Theocracy, 

Phuntsog was a pragmatic ruler. He could 

well analyse the problems before him. He wanted to 
win the hearts of Lepchas because the entire land 

1, politics of Sikkim s A C Sinhas P«73, 



was in the hands of Ijepcha Tassos and Karthaks, 
Lepchas were not only the sons of the soil# but 
also better cultivators, provoking any conflict 
with them would have affected the Bhutia ruler 

adversely. He was shrewd enough to adopt a magni- 
ficient device for administering the newly acq“ 

uied state, H® divided the state into 12 Dzongs ( 
(districts) and appointed 12 Lepcha Dzongpans# one 
for each district.^ He also formed a council in 
which people from various tribes were included. 

The political structure of the theocratic 
Sikkim combined three distinct segments, the clergy, 
the aristocracy and the commoners. The monks were 
drawn from the high bom Bhutias and Lepchas, 

Menas tries were working as administrative centres. 
Revenue was accepted in kind, sc these monastries 


worked as store houses. All the expenses of the 

monastries were met frero the state Exchequer, 
Clercfymen had to perform temporal vs well secular 

duties. They were trained as painters, calligraphers, 
1, politics of Sikkim : A C Sinha s P.74 
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embroiders, carvers and skilled craftsmen. 

The rulers were monk-incamates, constantly 
in communion with high Lamas of Tibet and Deb Raja 

of Bhutan. Monks were used as emissaries, mediators 
and settlers of various state affairs. In internal 
administration also, the monks held important posi- 
tions, They were appointed to state councils, mana- 
ged monastry estates, administered justice, and even 
helped the laity in fighting against the enemies, 
©ley were influential both in the court and the 
public life. In fact it was these clergymen who 
managed the affairs of the state in collaboration 
with i^zis. The Kazis were the regional lords and 

as such were in charges of their territories. The 
Fazis and officials enjoyed a limited authority (over 
specific tracts of land) but the final authority was 

always with the king in all matters of impcrtance. 

Besides excercising some authority, adjudi- 
cating minor disputes, and referring to the ruler 
things of moment, an official also assessed, the 
revenue payable by all the people settled on the 
land within his jurisdiction, paid over to the 
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ruler a certain fixed contribution and kept the 
greater portion for himself, 

lazis had no proprietory rights in the land, 
although they did have a kind of hereditory title 
to their office.^ The iSzis were a fluid social 
class in which inter-marriage with the ruler's family 
was practised. Sometimes these ^zis were stronger 

th^n the kings, 

(iii) TH E COLONIAL FEUDALISM t 

By 1850 the British started exerting their 

influence on the social, political and economic life 
of Sikkim, 

In 1888 John Claude white was appointed the 
first political officer' of Sikkim by the Government 
of British India to reduce the Tibetan influence,^ 
Claude white recast the very structure of 
administration. As the rulers used to live near 
Chumbi Valley, they were virtually out of touch with 

1, Bulletin of Tibetalogy: Vol. ill. No, 2, 

2, politics of Sikkim : A C Sinha, P-19, 


1966i P.48 


ini 

of situation and appointed an advisory council^ con- 
sisting of four Kazis, two Lamas and two ex-Dewans. 
He abolished all tenancy regulation systems of land 

tenure. He gave the entire arable land, except the 
rulerfe estate on contractual lease for a specific 
period on a fixed annual rent. It may be mentioned 
that according to the state revenue roll, there were 

three classes of illahas (areas) •— viz. (1) Ijeased 
out illakas, (2) Illakas under direct management of 
sttate, and (3) Monastries,^ For raising the state *s 
revenue and strengthening the British position, he 
alongwith some Lepcha lazis, encouraged the Nepalese 

to settle down in Sikkim, Ke initiated a plan for 
opening up tracks through densely forested hills, 

for bringing people from various parts of Sikkim, 
nearer to one another and administering to them a 
uniform law* He carried out many social reforms and 
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The introduction of lessee system was an 
event of great socio-political significance. The 
pattern of socio-political structure built by 
Wiite remained, till 1947, i.e. till the end of 
British rule in India, the Coimer Stone of admini- 


strative policy. 


With India's independence starts a new phase 
in Sikkim's political life, i.e, transition to 
modernity, which will be discussed in Chapter IV, 


SIKK1M-TIBE?T RB IA TIOHS 

Tibet is a plateau of the size of Western 
Europe in the heart of Asia, It is encircled by 
the Earth's highest mountains < The Himalayas in 
the south/ the iarakoram in the west/ the KUnlun/ 
Minshun in the north and Ta—hsuch Shan in the east,^ 
Tibet*s seven million people descended frcssi 
nomadic tribes/ racially akin to Mongols, according 

to their legends, their land lay beneath the shallow 
sea, in the south of Tibet lies Sikkim the 22nd state 
of Indian Union, 

Sikkim and Tibet are very closely linked so- 
cially, politically, culturally and religiously, 

Sikkim *s Bhutia population originally came from 

Tibet in the beginning as traders, who were followed 
by religious preachers and peasants. 

According to a legend heirs of king Indra 
Bodhi (Raja of Himachal Pradesh) migrated to fham 
province of Tibet and founded Minayak dynasty, as 
has already been explained in dshapter I, Fhy Bhumsa, 

1, Ih Exile prcan the land of Snows: John F Avedons P.12 



clans of Sikkim owe their origin to four sons of Bh.y 


the administration of Sikkim but provided protection 


Tibet came to the rescue of Sikkim during 


within no time, Sikkim’s capital Rabdantse collapsed 


Gazetteer of Sikkim s P.4 
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The caiogyal and Gyalmo had to take shelter at Hhas®.# 
in Tibet. In 1791 the Gorkha invasion of Sikkim was 
beaten back with the help of Tibetan forces,^ Sikkim *s 
ties with Tibet were so strong, that Phuntsog II took 
refuge in Tibet in 1773, when his succession was cha- 
llenged by. Changzod Tamding, Tibet provided full pro- 
tection to Phuntsog ii and appointed a regent, who 
virtually ruled Sikkim for five years. 

The tradition of appointing Tibetan Councillors 

initiated by Phuntsog I was carried on by his succes- 
2 

sors, 

Monas tries, the nucleus of Sikkim*s social, 
cultural and political activities were working under 
considerable influence of Tibetan monastries# 

Sikkim's relations with Tibet were ver^r strong. 
When the Botanists Hooker and Campbell trespassed the 
boundary and entered Tibet, the Tibetan authorities, 
greatly resented it and the Chogyal was compelled to 
arrest Campbell and Hooker for which Chogyal had to 
pay a heavy price later on. 3 

1. Sikkim - The story of Integration s S R Shukla: p,18 

2. Gazetteer of Sikkira.p. 

3. p R Rao - India and Sikkim i P,26 


However, the prisioners were released soon 
after, as Sikkim was afraid of the might of British 
rulers, ohe British government was so much annoyed 
at it that it marched its army into Sikkim and anne- 
xed Morung. The result was that Darjeeling which was 

so far an enclave in the Sikkim territory, became 
contiguous with the British districts of Purnea and 
Rangpur in the plains. The Sikkim Raja was cut off 
from access to the plains except through British 
territory. 

Annexation of Morung in 1849^ brought dras- 
tic changes in the Sikkira-Tibet, Sikkim-India and 
rndo-Tibet relations. Sikkim became very much sus- 
picious of the British India's moves, Miile attacking 
Sikkim, Britain had at one time, decided to annex the 
Whole of Sikkim but refrained from doing so, because 
of a verj/ strong pro-Tibetan faction under Deevan 5 <- 
Kfamguay, present in Sikkim, The real power was not 
in the hands of Chogyal but in those of the Deevan. 
Tibet did not intervene directly during tJie 1849 cri- 
sis but granted to CJhogyal an allowance when Britain 

1. India and Sikkim i P R jRao- P.27. 
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sTOppea his Darjeeling grant. This gesture increased 
the Tibetan influence so much that in the next decade, 
the Government of India was forced to undertake ano- 
ther military expedition into Sikkim to re-establish 
its position^ 

Sikkim was brought under the effective control 
of British Government in 1890. But certain boundary 
problems still plagued the British Government, hs 
Tibetans were not a party to 1890 convention, I3iey 
used to cross the boundary on and off, and even built 
a post near Giagong in the Northern Sikkim. The Bri- 
tish authorities wrote about this to the Chinese Amban 
(China’s representative in Tibet) at Lhasa and pleaded 
for the demarcation of the Sikkim-Tibet boundary, Amban 
agreed to demarcate the boundary under the joint super 
vision of Chinese and fihe British officials. However, 
When the British official Claude mite reached on the 
spot for the demarcation, he could not find any Tibetan 
representative there, as a reaction the British Govern- 
ment sent a miMtary expedition upto Ihasa and a con- 




vention was signed between Colonel young Husband 


and the Chinese Amban on the 7th Sept. 1904 at po‘ 


tala palace. This convention is known as Ihasa 


India# Sikkim and 


No concession for l^ilway, road 


mining or 


No Tibetan revenue received in kind or cash 


The boundary between Tibet and Sikkim, as 

detetmined in the convention of 1890 , was a recog- 
nized by Tibet, 

The convention clearly defined Sikkim as 
the protectorate of British India. 

Later this convention was approved by China 
in the Peking Convention signed at Peking on April, 

7th, 1906. 

IMPACT OF BRITISH IN DI A *S POLIC g 
ON 

SIKKIM-TIBBT RELATIONS 

India's relations with Sikkim cannot be under- 
stood, without taking the Tibetan factor into account, 
which is involved in it. Sikkim has been a land of com- 
mon interest for both India and Tibet, As has already 
been explained in the previous chapteri Sikkim was a 
feudatory of Tibet, and there is a long history of so- 
cial, cultural, and religious ties between them. Tibet 
wanted to maintain the status-quo, while the defense 

strategy and trade requirements of British India de- 
manded the control of Sikkim to keep it as a buffer 










we may now discuss how various attempts 


in achieving this goal. 

In 1817 British India signed treaty of 
Titalia with Sikkim, which virtually brought 


Sikkim under the influence of Bast India Ccmpany 
for the first time, fhe Company acquired a clearly 


defined right to Trade upto Tibetan frontier. Ini- 


tially Sikkim was needed for defense, later it was 
found that growing production of tea in British 


territory has got a good market in Tibet. Sikkim 


provided a more ready cotimunication with Ihasa 



and China than through Bhutan. Lord Moira consl 


ders the treaty of Titalia as a diplomatic triumph 


which could never have been imposed by force of 
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resulted in the treaty of Titalia in 1817, and 
in 1861 treaty of Tumlong was signed between 
British India and Sikkim. These treaties strength© 
ened British position in Sikkim improved 
trade prospects with Tibet, writing about the 
importance of the treaty men wrote - "a very 
Considerable trade will spring up between Lhasa 
and Datjeeling, The Tibetans will be only too. glad 
to exchange gold dust, musk borax wool and salt 
for English cloth, tobacco, drill etc. and the 
people of Sikkim will gain as carriers of this 

trade and their government will raise considerable 
revenue from transit duties," ^ 

With the conversion of Nepal, Bhutan and 

Sikkim into protectorates of British Indian Gove- 
rnment, it was thought, that the boundary of Bri- 
tish India would be quite safe at Himalayan foot 
hills^ Britain was quite confident that her influ- 
ence over those states, was quite sufficient to 
exclude rival powers from approaching the plains 


1, India and Sikkim s P R Rao : p,44 


of India. India's northen borders could have been 
guarded by these obedient feudatories more securely 
and cheaply than it could have been done by the 
British Indian Government itself. 

After strengthening the position in Hima- 
layan borderlands, British government then decided 
to create influence on Tibet also, to facilitate 
the trade between Darjeeling and Tibet as well as 
to keep it as buffer stete between China and India, 

In the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury British India attempted to establish its ex- 
clusive influence over Tibet. Lord Curzon believed 
that Russia's passion for a pan-Asiatic dominion 
was now focussed on Tibet. It can be thwarted hf 
making Tibet a buffer state. 

This policy succeeded in so far as the 
Russian influence was kept out of Tibet, but Gur- 
zon failed in his objective of bringing Tibet, under 
some measure of protection from India. So the re- 
assertion of the Chinese authority there became 
inevitable as soon as a strong central government 
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was established in Eeking, aSiis would ultimately 
have affected mdo-Sikkira relations. British in- 
terest in Tibet was not a new development. The 
stupendous development of tea industry in Darjee- 
ling enhanced this interest. As early as 1772, 

Warren Hastings, the Governor General of India 
had send George Bogle to Shigatse the headquarter 
of Pg^nchen Lama to make an attempt to open Tibet 
for the British trade. Bogle could not achieve 

any success during that visit due to the suspi- 
cion of Tibetan Government at Lhasa, The second 
attempt was made in 1782 by Turner, though he was 
favourably received but he could not open up trade 
relations with Tibet. The third attempt also pro- 
ved a failure. 3o after these constant failures 
to have direct contact with Tibet,^ Britain thought 
of influencing the border states of Tibet i.e, 

Sikkim, Bhutan and Nepal. 

In 1869 Colonel j C Haughton advised the 

Government of India to cultivate friendship witdi 
Tibet and open communications, but this proposal 
!• ®ie Tibetan Frontiers Questions P A Greenhut II, P-19# 
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was rejected by the British Government of India 
on the ground that it could excite suspicion to 
our motives and do more harm than good because 

relations between India and Tibet were quite satis- 
factory at that time. In the words of Sir William 

Orey, the Lt. Governor of Bengal - 
"These relations (Between India and Tibet) are at 
present so satisfactory that the government of that 
country (Tibet) have always, it is believed, declined 
to take any action in matters relating to frontier 
politics when applied to for its interference by its 
two quasi feudatories, Sikkim and Bhutan, for the fear 
that by so doing, it should be brought into collision 
with the British Government. Their reply to the appli- 
cations of these frontier states ha's always been that 
so long as the British Government does not attempt 
to interfere with the frontiers of Tibet proper they 
have no desire to intervene.?* ^ ■ 

But ultimately Haughton's proposal was suppor- 
ted by the Secretary of State, Duke of Argyll. Hence 
a letter was sent to Dzongpen of Phari, a Tibetan 


I. India and Sikkim i P R Rao s Page-50* 
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official, through Sidkeong Naragyal, the Maharaja of 
Sikkira, Dzongpen refused to ireceive the letter on 
the ground that it was contrary to the policy of 
his Government, which had prohibited all communica- 
tions with the Government of India, 

The Government of India then wrote to Wade, 
British minister in CJiina, to seek Chinese permission 
to open trade with Tibet, Wade replied in the nega- 
tive, and asked the Government of India to wait for 
a proper opportunity, I'lhile the Government of India 
was trying its best to open trade with Tibet, a move- 
ment was launched in Britain itself by the mercantile 
community to open trade with Tibet, The memorandum 
asked the Government of India to - 

1® Complete Darjeeling - Calcutta I^ilway line, 
2, Establish a mart on the Sikkim-Tibet frontier 


and 3, Open counaellor agencies at Lhasa & Shiga tse. 
Apart from the Tibetan and Chinese opposition, 
the chief obstacle in developing trade with Tibet was 
the lack of road and transport on the Sikkim route, 

and frequent stoppages of trade by Tibetan officials 

at the Si ikim-Tibet border. Hence the Government of 
3* todia and Sikkim s P R Rao : page^54 , ' ' " " ^ 
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India felt that something should be done to cheak 
Tibetan officials, acting on the Sikkim~Tibet bor- 
der. The Government of India got an opportunity when 
Maharaja Sidkeong Namgyal visited Darjeeling in con- 
nection with his allowances. The Government of India 
kept btifore him three proposals* 

1. He should give aroistance to the British 

officer like adgar and others when they 
visit Sikkim, 

2. He should help the British in opening and 
developing trade with Tibet, 

3 . He should keep the government of India in- 
formed of all the happenings beyond his nor- 
thern frontiers. 


on his visit to Sikkim-Tibet frontier John 
Bdgar met Sx-E^wan Namguay(who was prohibited to ener 
Sikkim under treaty of 1861). He received valuable in- 


formation from Paraguay regarding the actual position 
in Tibet, Edgar could not enter Chumbi valley as Dzong- 
psn of Phari asked him to take permission from China, 

as Tibet is treaty bound with China not to permit any 
Buropean to enter Tibet. Here it may be mentioned that 


wtmim 
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in 1835 when the British botanist Hook' 


Naraguay was active in Sikkxra'® polxti 


Tsugphud Mamgyal became old and retirei 


told Edgar that it would take a long time to wi 















the C3iinese lynban wrote to Maharaja of Sikkim (in 
a form of warning) as follows;- 


Your state of Sikkim borders on Tibet, 


You know what is in our mind, and what our policy 
is« You axe bound to prevent Peling Sahibs (tiie 


the Sahibs through Sikkim that they are going to 


towards Sikkim. Prior to 1861 


Sikkim and did not 



the North, Th 


any sovereign rights over the former kingdcro. The 


.ropp< 





which the British Government was not willing to 


tion in Sikkim and weakened the Tibetan hold over 


.e at Sikkim-Tibet border wa 


to Tibet in 1883, Colman McCaulay wanted by every 








per Bu.Jtma, which occupation the British wanted 


tan were the two factors which necessitated the 


mission. The British Government hoped that 







Tibet withdraw. However, if Tibet did not withdraw, 
it could have an adverse effect on the Himalayan 

states. Therefore they very much wanted to get the 
aggression vacated. Since the use of force could 
have made the situation worse with CSnina. Qiogyal 
supported action of Tibet, by proclaiming that, the 
land in occupation belongs to Tibet. Tibetan built 
up a fort there. Maharaja's action was not surpri- 
sing as he was half Tibetan and his wife was pure 
Tibetan. Moreover there was a secret treaty between 
Maharaja and Tibet in 1886 (at Gating in Tibet). The 
treaty was in the form of petition from Maharaja in 
which he ran as follws:- 

"From time of panchu Namgyal tthe first Raja 
of Sikkim) all our Rajas and other subjects have obe- 
yed the oirders of China, You have ordered us by stra- 
tegy or force to stop the passage, .between Sik- 
kim and British territory but we are small and Sarkar 
(British Government) is great and we may not succeed , 
and then fall into the moufife of tiger-Jtion, In such 

1,. The Gazetteer of Sikkim : p.8 


ct It you, as our old friend, can make su 


arrangements, even then in good and evil we will 
not leave the shelter of the feet of China and 
Tibet. ...... .we all. King and subjects, priests 

and laymen, honestly promise to prevent persons 
from crossing the boundary.^ 

Inspite of repeated request and warning 

from British Government, neither Tibetan vacated 
Lingtu nor Maharaja came to Darjeeling to find ou' 
the solution of the problem. This was resented by 
British government and the public pressure was 
mountimg in England as well as in India, as there 
was a grave danger of loosing a potential market. 
Political implication of Lingtu incident was also 
quite unfavourable for British India as Maharaja 
of SiJtkim felt India to be a weak power in com- 
parison to China and Tibet, ultimately in March, 
1888 British Indian Government launched an attack 
on Lingtu and got it vacated. Two months later Tib 
tan avenged the defeat by a fresh attack on Sikkim 
but were repulsed, 

lo Gazetteer of Sikkim i p„8. 
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Hhe defeat of Tibetans resulted in a slight 
change in the attitude of leaders of the Tibetan 
facUon in Sikkim towards the Government of India. 
They became more submissive to the British than 
they formerly were, Attitude of Maharaja towards 
B£“tti3h Indian Government was not saf isfactory. 

He did not inform the second Tibetan attack on 
Gnatong to British authorities, 

British army finally marched into st Mrfm 
in September, to assert the sovereignty ovr Sikkim 
which they successfully did. 

The defeat of Tibet also alerted China, It 
felt that if it did not follow a policy of negotia- 
tion With British Government, it might have to face 
worse consequences, therefore the Chinese authori- 
■cies informed the British Government that Shen Tai 
(Amban) was proceeding to Gnatong to begin nego- 
tiations, After long and protracted negotiation 
Which was twice dropped and again resumed, a con- 
vention was signed in March, 1390. The convention 
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admitted Government of India's total control over 
internal and external affairs of Sikkim. Secondly 
the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet was decided, 

A. joint Anglo-chinese guarantee was provided for 
Sikkira-Tibet frontiers. 

The greatest weakness of the convention was 
thiat it was not signed by Tibet, and China declared 
that it was not in a position to enforce the con- 
vention upon Tibet. Tibet did not peiroit India to 

trade with it, hence another trade agreement Regu- 

1 

lation of Trade, 1983 was signed to facilitate pas- 
turage, communications and trade. But even after 
signing the convention of 1893 trade with Tibet was 
not facilitated. White demanded that trade mart 
Should be shifted from Yatung to Phari -- a place 
located on the edge of Tibetan plateau, previously 
White agreed to shift the mart from Yatung to Rin- 
chingong, but now he was adamant for Phari because 
of two major developments. First was the growth 
of National Sentiments in Tibet and second was the 
rumours of Russian interest in Tibet, During the 


1, India and Sikkim tP R Rao : Page - 104, 
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last decade of 19th century Tibetan Nationalism 


was accelerated by two events. First wastthe assum- 


ption of power by 13th Dalai Lama and second was 
defeat of China by Japan in 1895. IHlai Lama in 
order to free his country from China and save it 
from British Hidia 13th Dalai Lama turned towards 
Russia for help. 


CURZON*S P OLICY; 

Curzon was of firm opinion that if India 
does not assert itself in Tibet. Indians security 
would be in question. It v/as due to Curzon’s Policy, 
Lhasa convention (1904) and Peking convention (1907 ) 
were signed to assert British position in Sikkim 

and secure trade facilities in Tibet, 

Colonel Younghusband expedition in Tibet re- 
moved the contingency of Russian influence in Tibet. 

The Government of India took over fully the 
political and administrative charge of Sikkim with 
effect from 1st April, 190®. Colonel Younghusband 


expedition forced Tibet to sign Lhasa convention and 
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solved all the British difficulties regarding the 
status of Sikkim and its boundary with Tibet, Tibet 
had not only recognized the protectorate of Govern- 
ment of India over Sikkim but also confirmed tie 
Sikkim-Tibet boundary as laid down in the conven- 
tion of 1890. China confirmed Ihasa convention by 
signing Peking convention in 1906, 

The influence of these two treaties on Sik- 
kim was far reaching. In the first place the dejure 
status of Sikkim as protectorate of India had recei- 
ved international sanction. In the second place# the 
Government of India by demonstrating its power in 
Tibet was able to consolidate its position in Sikkim- 
It no longer had any trouble thereaf ter with the 
Maharaja or pro-Tibetan faction which vanished al to- 
other. 

Prom 1906 onwards till British left India# 

British India Government had no problem with SikkiA- 

Si .the 



OF CHINA ON INDO-SIKKD4 RELATIONS 


expansionist regime under communist leadership 


created world wide impact 


In a quest to become World power CSiou-En-La 


people's Republic of diina immediately after 


the formation of ffeople's Republic of CJiina (P R C) 





doms quite clear, A map which was published in a book 


entitled “a Brief History of Modem C5iina“, in 1954 


claimed all of North East India ioe, Assam, Ladakh 


all the above mentioned land once belonged to Manchu 


Sikkim and India s Storm & Oonsolidation s BSK Grover 
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The first step towards the fulfillment of 
ambitious plan was the Seizure of Tibet* 
Mao”Tse-Tung proclaimed - 

"Tibet is an integral part of Chinese terri- 
tory# and the problem of Tibet is entirely domestic 


problem of China. The Chinese people’s Liberation 
aatny must enter Tibet# liberate Tibetan people and 
defend the frontiers of China. This is the resolved 
policy of the Chinese people's Government," ^ 

So far Himalayan border states were living 
in peace, as a protectorate of India, but Seizure 
of Tibet created a new problem, it mass meeting was 
held in Lhasa, In this meeting 4n Jdly, 1959 China’s 
General Chang™ KUa-Juo said, "Bhutanese, Sikkimese, 
Ladhakhis were part of Chinese territory in the 
past and were bound to return to Chinese Motherland. 
China would give them, unconditional economic aid, 
^at India had inherited and was presearving a ves~ 
tige of British liaperialism by retaining Sikklra as 

1. India & China ™ Sudhakar Bhat, P.IO, 


a protectorate and excercising responsibility for 

1 

the foreign office of Bhutan. 

China's propoganda media claimed# that Tibet 

is China's palm and Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, Ladakh 

2 

and Arunanchal Pradesh are five fingers. 

Sometimes these Himalayan border states were 
described in Chinese publicity media as four teeth 
with which Chinese will grind their way to southern 
seas. 

While Chinese propoganda media clearly indi~ 
Gated Chinese future policy towai'ds Himalayan states 
but in diplomatic considerations, Chinese Government 
did not make her position clear. 

When India became free, people's Republic of 
China recognized the convention of 1890, which de- 
lineated the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet. 


1« India China Relations : p G Ghakravartis P,163 

2, Times of India ; August 29, 1959. 

3, India China Relations j P C Ghakravartis P.1S3 
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When Pandit Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, 
during his visit to Sikkim and Bhutan, passed 
through Hathu La, in 1953, was received by Chi- 
nese officials and a tablet with the legend, 
Sikkim-Tibe t border was put at the place where 
1895 demarcation line was crossed* The Chinese 
prime Minister Chou —Bn** Lai addressing a press 
conference at New Delhi on 25th April, 1960 sta- 
ced that '•China respects India *3 relationship 
with Bhutan and Sikkim? But the Peking Review - 
a publication of the Government of China amended 
the statement of Ghou-Bn-Lai by adding the adjec- 
tive 'proper' before 'relations', evidently that 
superfluous adjective was used to indicate that 
China did not recognise India's responsibility 
for the defense of Sikkim, 

Since Chinese authorities have always been 
careful to use the term 'proper* in refering to Indiats 
relations with border states. Whenever Government of 
India tried to talk to China to recognize her treaty 

rights in Sikkim and Bhutan China always avoided it 
carefully, 

jt, China's Pareign Policy -VP Dutta: 
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^The relative geographical position of India 
and China is such, that any army in occupation of 
Tibet has immense superiority and tactical advan- 
tages, over an army stnaggling in the rain soaked, 
deeply cut and continually ascending terrain in 
south of the Himalayan range,^ Military superiority 
coupled with the population superiority of China 
posed a great threat to India. Just as an indepen— 
dent Mongolia has made a large stretch of the Russian 
frontier safe from Chinese attack, an independent 
Tibet could make the Himalayan Kingdoms and the nor- 
thern Indian frontiers safe from China.^ Himalayan 
kingdoms of Sikkim (now 22nd state of India) stands 
exposed to an unprincipled and deceptive China, It 
was but natural for India to get suspicious at the 
invasion of Tibet by China. The most important con- 
sequence of the Seizure of Tibet Ifr Qiina is that 
the whole Himalayan Frontier so far dead has become 
alive, and there is a real possibility of danger. 

In past Indian rulers were not bothereed about poli- 
tical happendings in Tibet as it was inhabited by 

1, Chinese Be trayat - B N Palllck ;■ P-618. 

2, Chinese Betrayal - B N Mullick : p-618. 
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peace loving aiiddhist aonimunity. But as soon as 
Tibet came in CSiin.a*3 possession# tdie people *s 
Liberation A.rmy hurried to consolidate its posi- 


tion for an eventual strike on India* A. move 


Peking viewed as essential to it# to assert mili- 


tary superiority and thereby political dominance 
over central Asis* T^ie object was accomplished ex- 


clusively with forced Tibetan labour, a net work 
of roads was created linking the Beople*s Libera- 
tion Army’s three forward headquarters, i*e, - 


Ghando, Shigatse and l?henock.' 


On New Years day in 1950 three months after 


the creation of people's Republic of China Radio, 


Peking announced to its people and the world -that 


”The tasks for people’s Liberation Array for 1950 

,2 


are to libera S::e Taiwan, Hainon and Tibet.** A series 
of Broadcast from Xining and Chengdu Capital of Sich- 
uan, followed, each asserting that Tibet was an 


1« In Ejciie from the Land of Snows: John F Avedon, 

P--266, 


. In Exile from the Land of Snows c John P Avedon, 

P-26 
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integral part of Chinese territory. Tibet has fallen 
under the influence of foreign imperialists, , as® 
result it required 'Liberation* to “secure China's 
Western borders.*" 

The brief civil War of late forties left 
Tibet profoundly demoralised. It was not until July 

1949 that the Tibetan government realised the extent 
of the Chinese infiltration. Then it was afraid that 

the newly victorious regime communist China would 

take advantage of Tibet's weakness. So Tibetan Govem- 

2 

ment closed the Chinese Liason office, and expelled 
its staff alongwith its known agents and their Tibe- 
tan acomplicesji But this action of Tibetan Government 
could not extinguish^ the irredentist claim of China 

over Tibet, 

Diplomatic expectations were not so sanguine. 
Aware that there was a possibility of lasting self 

defence against China, The Tibetan government tele- 
graph>3d India# Nepal# U,K. and U.S.A, requesting them 

1, In Exile from th® Land of Snows : John F Avedonj 

P-26, 


2, India's China War r Neville Maxwell t P.68. 



:ead he repeatBdly spoke of the sovereignty though 


ignalling Peking that 


hadowy* thereby 


Tibe t 


Repiiblic, A few months later China assured 
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Simla Convention. On advice tendered by India. 
Tibet send a delegation to Peking to secure assu~ 
ranee from Peking that teritorial integrity of 
Tibet would not be violated. Only a few days after 
the May day celebration in 1950 people »s Liberation 


Army of China launched a probling attack on Tibet. 

The foremost objective of China in invading 
Tibet was strategic. Since the days of Invasion a 
millennia and half before, all Chinese government 
had looked warily towards their western border. The 
Coironunist Government was fearful of losing its newly 
acquired hold on the country, and saw in the 1904, 
British incursion to Lhasa with its resulting ties, 
the basis of the new threat. Despite New Delhi’s 
apparent refusal to fulfil the terms of Simla Con- 
vention. the Spirit of which clearly placed it as 
a broker in relations between China dnd Tibet, Pe- 
king was convinced of an •imperialist* menace in 
the west, China desired to shut its back door per- 
manently by annexing Tibet. 



There was one main advantage to China, With 


event of a conflict with either of Asia’s other 


giants India and Soviet Union, Tibet, as the central 


and the highest ground would prove invaluable plat- 


fott* frcra which to launch an assault 


the outlook was no less inviting. Tibet was known 


nese Communist party felt mandated to liberate all 



Policy to bring the disparate groups, despite 
talk of regional autonomy”, both politically and 
culturally into the Han mould, and it was idiis 
policy which both the Dalai Lama and the vast 
entourage acccropanying him found most daunting#^ 
Tenzing Gytso (Fourteenth Dalai Lama) visi- 
ted India via Sikkim where he was accorded a warm 
welcone in 1956„ During his visit Tenzing Gyatso 
asked pt, Nehru if he would support Tibetan cause, 
Nehru flatly refused, saying he must tseturn to 
Tibet and seek a peaceful compromise with China, 
as India also wanted to live in peace. Hehru sig- 
ned the Panch Sheel agreement with China only for 
living in peaceful coexistence with it, respecting 
each other *s sovereignty and non intervention, 

Ginsburg has aaid about Tibet, *he who holds 
Tibet dominates the Himalayan Piredmont; he who do- 
minates the Himalayan Piredmont, threatens the 
Indian sub-continent, and he who threatens the 

1, In Exile from the lands of Snows i John F Avedon, 

P,42 




This balance of power has now been mpse;^ 
consequent upon the seizure of Tibet by the Chinese. 

The struggle no longer looms over Tibet but has been 
pushed forward to the South Himalayas i.e. to India* 

door steps, and at many places within Indian terri- 
tory, Tibet may or may not be the roof of India, A 






nvasion of India on Oct. 20 , 1962. With Tibet 


nough military strength to resist the Chines' 
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to attain them. An adroit mixture of Indian courage 
and world opinion might have led to the emergence 
of peple *8 Republic of China of Tibet in place of 

Tibetan region of people's Republic of China. But 
by refraining from recognizing Tibet as a sovereign 
independent state between 1947-49, at a time when 
neither the Qiinese Communists nor the nationalist 
Chinese could have effectively interiiened, India 
lost the opportunity of bringing Tibet in the form 

of independent nations and simultaneously of ensuring 
the existence of a buffer state between herself and 

Chinese presence in Tibet could have been 
challenged, as China did not have any historical 
evidente to prove its suzerainty over Tibet, The 
Chinese governments were trying since 1911 to as- 
sert themselves in Tibet# which had enjoyed de-facto 

independence for more than thirty years. On the other- 
hand British influence reached across the Himalayas, 
and was expressed in Tibet in the presence of per- 
manent British officials in Ihasa, through whom Tibet 
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could be said to be in quasi—diplomatic relations 
with Britain. The British also enjoyed the right 
to maintain small military escort for their trade 
Officers Yatung and Gyantse, and had set up pos- 
tal telegraph and even telephone services, linking 
the main trade centres in southern Tibet with. Sikkim.^ 
The Indian Government could not imagine the 
nature and magnitude of the problem of the Himala- 
yan border until it had lost Tibet to the c3iinese. 
India had inherited a fundamental geographical situ- 
ation which aneither the independence of India nor 
the communist revolution in c2iina had changed. Ih 
the traditional British view, the Himalayan range 
was of strategic value as a defence barrier only, if 
the Tibetan plateau behind it was kept away from hos- 
tile hands. The security of the sub-continent requi- 
red Tibet as a neutral zone. Independent India in- 
herited all the rights of British India regarding 
Tibetan government. But independent India did not 

• India's China War : Seville Maxwell • p,62 


1 


try to assert itself, which is clear from Sardar 
Ballabha Bhai Patel *s attack on Nehru *s Policy in 
Parliament. Patel charged pannikar (India *s Ambassa' 
dor to <3iina) of perfidy. He warned that CJhina's 
move into Tibet “throws into the military pot all 
frontier and commercial settlements with Tibet, on 
which we have been functioning and acting during t] 

lost half a century J? Accusing Nehru of complacency 
and vacillation, Patel proposed a fundamental re- 
appraisal of China policy, including re-deployraent 
of India's forces to guard areas likely to be sub- 

nect of dispute.^ But Nehru continued the policy 
of friendship with China and continued to champion 
her case in U.N.O, 

In repudiating Britain's policy, India also 
repudiated the requirements of its national securii 
instead of emerging from its subordination to foreJ 

domination, India was horrified at the sight of sue 
a mighty power as China, swallowing the handful of 


Tibetans, 
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Another effect of Tibet's seizure had been 
its adverse effect on Sino- Indian relations, while 
delivering a lecture in Jadavpur University# many 
years before the actual happenings in Tibet, p C 
CSiakravarti had said, "The key to Sino- Indian rela- 
tions lies hidden in the soil of Tibet. It is on 

the rocks of the roof of the world that our friend- 
ship with China will flourish or founder, " With the 
seizure of Tibet the entire 25,000 mile long boun- 
dary has becane controversial. The Chinese viewed 
India with a deep suspicion on account of her friendly 
sjpipathy towards Tibet and its special relations with 
Sikkim and Bhutan. To counteract India and its in- 
fluence^ the Chinese armies were firmly entrenched 
on the long frontiers of India, Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim. The validity of the entire Sino-Indian bor- 
der has been thrown into doubt. The Bidian acceptance 
of the Chinese challenge and its determination to 
honour the awesome responsibility of manning and de- 
fend-tn§ the long frontiers have slowed down the pace 
of the economic development of the country. 
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Dalai Laraa*s flight fron Tibet to India pro- 


vided CJhina enough ground to cut Tibet to ground. 


The Chinese took this opportunity to destroy the 


last vestiges of the Tibetan government# whose roots 


went deep into the past and whose authority they 


tried to evade thru the preparatory correnittee, Tibe- 
tan religion was destroyed systematically, Monastries 
were desecrated# defiled, looted and old Abbots# 


Lamas and monks were Jailed and killed. The prin- 


ciple of panchsheel evaporated. 


The subjection of Tibet by China not only 


threatened the existence of Sikkim but affected 


cultural inter-course among the nations of the Hima- 


layas belt also. Sikkim# nestling in the north- 


eastern slopes of Himalayas was once the meeting 


ground for the different streams of Asian culture, 


It was thiru this place that some of the learned scho- 


lars of the old# passed# carrying the message of 


1, In EtK:ile from the Land of Snows s John F Avedon, 











MMIm 
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Lord Buddha to Tibet# CJentral Asia and Oiina. It 
was thru Sikkim that saints and scholars from Tibet 
travelled to the great centres of religion and lear- 
ning in India like Sarnath# Nalanda- and Varanasi, 

Since the seizure of Tibet# the Chinee se have tur- 
ned the famous passes of Sikkim-Tibet border# thru 
which these scholars travelled, into military posts, 
and ancient sacred Buddhist monas tries into regional 
army centres. It is perhaps a sad irony that this 

\ 

I 

Small kingdom of Sikkim, v/hich was once an economic 

and cultural bridge linking India and Tibet should ■: 

now have become the base of opposing armies of the S 

I 

a 


two countries, India and China, on account of the 
presence of a militant and expansionist China in Tibet, 


IPSA OF HIMALAYAN FEDERATION 



Fran the speeches delivered in Indian Parlia- 
ment it is evident that Chinese were planning to incor- 
porate Eepal, Bhutan and Sikkim etc. into a federal 
1 

state. 



1, India and China : S, Bhat : P.10, 
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China succeeded to some extent in her policy# 

when the leaders of these Himalayan states started 
thinking on these lines. Maharaj Kumar of Sikkim and 

his cousin Jigme Derji (the then P.M« of Bhutan) con- 
sul ted with Nepalese leaders about forming a federa- 

1 

tion as mentioned above. The concept of Pan Himalayan 
federation embracing Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim has ar- 
ticulate advocates in Nepal, who sees such a federa- 
tion as a means of creating greater Nepal, The exis- 

tenoe of Nepalese immigrants in Bhutan and Sikkim 

2 

gives some reality to the scheme. 

It is significant to note that Peking sees 

Nepal as cat's paw with which to create such a federa- 
tion and by so doing weaken Sikkim's and Bhutan treaty 
ties with India, It will facilitate the spread of 
Chinese infliience by subversion and politican pene- 
tration and encourage anti Indian parochial tendencies 
throughout the frontier areas. In the wake of Chinese 
attack in 1962, the necessity of economic and social 

1, aichanted Frontiers, Sikkim, Bhutan and India, 
North Eastern Border: Nari Rustonji, 

2. A History of Sino- Indian states relations Hostile 
coexistence: John Rowland : P.75 


transfortnation of Sikkim have attracted, the atten- 
tion of Government of India in last two decades, 

SIKKIM AMD S I NO-nOlAN BORDER DISPUTS ; 

Sino Indian border dispute had a significant 
impact upon India’s relations with Sikkim and the 
other Himalayan kingdoms. The Chinese invasion has 
brought into sharp focus the question of future of 
Sikkim, In the hostile maneuver of 1962 China demons- 
trated her apparent intention of gaining mastery over 
the approaches to North Eastern India and to establish 
herself as the dominant political power of Asia, 

In fact China’® national interest collided 
with India’s in Sikkim and Bhutan where she adopted 

hostile postures. Since the Chinese occupation of 
Tibet in 1950 the most dangerous spot has been the 
Chumbi valley “a danger like slice” of Tibetan terri- 
tory between Sikkim and Bhutan. In all out possible 
was against India, ttie Chinese could strive to strike 
southward fron Chtimbi valley. In that exigency an 
advance of less than 80 miles could severe a vital 
Indian land corridor chopping of Sikkim Bhutan part 
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of Bengal, Assam and Arunachal Pradesh from land 
access to the rest of India. Consequently in the 
background of Sino- Indian border dispute Sikkim due 
to its strategic and crucial position can exert an 
influence on the course of events far beyond its 
comparative strength would seem to warrant. But 
inspite of strategic importance of Sikkiiji, the king- 
dom emerged as focus of controversy quite late. It 
did not play prominent part in the earlier stages 
of Sino- Indian border dispute.^ This delay was pro- 
bably due to the fact that Sikkim Tibet border is the 
only section of Himalayan frontier that had been de- 
limited by treater and demarcated on the ground during 
the British rule. The boundary between Sikkim and 
Tibet was defined by the Anglo-Ctiinese convention of 
1890, v/hich stipulated - “The boundary of Sikkim and 
Tibet Shall be crest of the mountain range separating 
the waters flowing into Sikkim-Tista and its afflu- 
ence from the waters flowing into the Tibetan Mochu 
and northward into other rivers of Tibet, 


1. white Paper No. VI s P.6 



state nor any of its official relations of any kind 


It was jointly demarcated on the ground in 


1895. The actual demarcation of Sikkim Tibet boun 


crastination in deputing officials to join them 


non co-operation of Tibetan authoritie 


hinese in concluding 


a treaty that affected Tibet without the prior con 


e of Dalai Lama’s Government, Tibet however 


confirmed this boundary alignment in the lihasa con 


vention of 1904, All 


1 
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1890 dftpicted the alignment as was defined in 1890 
and demarcated on the ground subsequently® On seve- 
ral occasions since 1950 china re— affirmed its ac- 
ceptance of the 1890 convention including the Sikklm- 
Tibet boundary? as demarcated, 'ihis is evident by 
Chinese foreign ministry note to Government of India# 
dated December 26, 1959 which said "The boundary bet- 
ween China and Sikkim has long been formally delimi- 
ted and there is neither any discrepancy between the 

1 

maps nor any dispute in practice. Hence inspite of 
massive military build up by the Chinese along the 
Sikkim- Tibet border. Except for a few stray inci- 
dents of instrusions, China did not seriously vio- 
late the territorial limits of Sikkim in th© ear- 
lier phase of Sino- Indian border Skirmishes and 
confrontation. However, before 1962, the Chinese 
soldier on atleast one occasion seriously attempted 
to alter the boundary of Sikkim to their advantage, 

1. Wiite Paper NO. Ill -'I960 : P.79 


When the Indian prime Minister, Nehru has visited 
the Sikkim Tibet border on September, 1958 on his 
way to Bhutan, to mark the occasion a conroemorative 

i, 

movement was erected a few hundred yards inside the 
Sikkim territory. The Chinese soldiers taking ad- 
vantage of the situation tried to claim the right 
to go as far as commemorative tablet, claiming that 
it acu'tally marked the border between Sikkim and 
Tibet* But they could not succeed in the venture. 

Since 1960, the Chinese have been more eva- 
sive, however, on the question whether the goem- 
ment of India has succeeded the British as the *para- 
mouiit' authority in Sikkim as recognized in the con- 
vention of 1890. Though never explicit on the sub- 
ject, Gh,inase action, peior to 1960 implied a re- 
cognition of the Indian protectorate in Sikkim, 

This synchronised well with the earlier phase of 
Sino- Indian goodwill and friendship. The Chinese 
position however changed after the happenings in 

Tibet in March 1959. Since 1959 her main objective 
has been to question the validity of treaty relations 


beti^een India and Sikkim under which the rorexgn 
relations defence and coiisnuni cation of the latter 
are the responsibility of India, Ihe renewed Chin- 
ese interest in Sikkim after the tragic happening 
in Tibet in 1959 is on account of several reasons. 
Firstly on in strategic terms Sikkim provides the 
shortest route between Tibet and gangetic plain. 
The passes of the section of the border are low ii 

the context of Himalayas and often not impossibly 
snow bound during winter months. Once the border 
passes have been crossed, the Tista river valley 
provides a comparatively easy access route to the 
plains and the one in which there is now a well 

developed communication network lies, 

secondly, Sikkim is on classic route of 
the communist conquest "the road to Paris lies 
through Peking and Calcutta". Chinese can have a 
position of advantage and strength with Sikkim 
unc3er their influence or possible control, Throuc 
subversion, the Chinese can possibly boost commu* 



land, by a limited militetxy compaign or even an 


ary com' 


Himalayan kingdoms the role of a buffer state 


1 realism. It could 


depth as Curcon described it, which could not be 


The Chinese were looking towards the Hima 


of Sino-Indian Relations! Hostile 
.ce ! John Rowland s P.75. 
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layan kingdoms including Sikkim*^ Itiese strategic 
consideration prompted the CSiinese Govamment to 
part the Indian relationship with Sikkim to doubt 
and conflict with tliis end in view Chou-Sn-Lai in 
his letter to Nehru on September, 3, 1959 said- 
“In your Excellency's letter (March 22, 1959) you 
also referred to the boundary between China and 
Sikkim, Like the boundary between China and Bhu’tan, 
this question does not fall within the scope of 
our present discussion, Itwould like howevei-, to 

take this opportunity to make clear once again that 
China is willing to live together in friendship with 
Sikkim and Bhutan without committing aggression aga- 
inst each other, and has always respected the proper 
relations between them and India* 

Similarljf, as discussed earlier in the series 
of border talks between the officials of the two 

governments, in 1950-61 held at Peking, Delhi, Ran- 
goon, Chinese delegation consistently refused to 

lo Friends Not lister (London 1967) ; Md. Ayxab Mians 

P.ISO. 
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discuss the issue pertaining to the boundaries 

with Sikkim and Bhutan since they do not fall 
within the scope of the Sino- Indian boundary 
question." 

Ihe Indians however left no doubt for the 
Chinese that the boundaries of Sikkim and Bhutan 
with Tibet were the legitimate responsibility of 
the Government of India and hence came within the 
purview of these talks. The Indian Government re- 
minded C3iina that in the case of Sikkim# the 
Chinese government had categorically recognised 
th® continuing validity of the convention of 
1890 which had expressly aclcnowledged India *s 
responsibility for the external relations of 
Sikkim. Nehru felt it necessary to re-xterate 
that Sikkim and Bhutan did very much come within 
the scope of discussion of the boundary question. 
He reminded China that India had undertaken cer- 
•tain responsibilities for the defence of Sikkim 
and Bhutan. If something happen on their border 


1. White Paper No. VI ; P.6 



India in Sikkim as “pure and simple cuttiff. The 


that “we are happy with our present rela 


that India would honour the 


■ion in the strategically located kinc 


tory involving the boundary lines in 



area. The people of Sikkim could see the design, 


foreign policy in an area which wanted peace and 


tranquility. Sikkim was completely exposed to 


on the territorial integrity of India with whom 


of military build np the Chinese in the Chuntu 


they will not 






will show them that we can defend ourselves over 
main concern now is to extend full cooperation 

to Indian soldiers guarding our frontiers,^ 

In view of the emergency created by the 
grave Chinese menace, the general elections to 
the Sikkim Council were postponed in consultation 
with the representative of all the political par- 
ties in Sikkim. A state of emergency was proclaimed 
in the s tate. Steps were taken to organise civil 
defence, and various committees were set up for 
the purpose, a consultative Conraittee of the 32 
members witti diverse political opinions in the state 
represented on it, was set up with the Maharaj Klimar 
as its Chairman.^ To demonstrate Sikkim's faith in 
India the Maharaj Fumar who was then the virtual ru- 
ler of the state said* 

Sikkim stands firmly by the side of India in 
prosperity and adversity and this has been amply de- 
monstrated by the unstin-ted support we have given 

3 

to the Government of India ^ in this hour of crisis, 

1. The Mail mdras Nov. 3, 1962 

2. Hindustan Timers: 6th January, 1963, 

3. Ararit Bazar patrika j 25th Jiine, 1963. ■ 



Nehru to reassure Sikkim and the Indians 


told the Sxecutive Committee of the Congress par- 
liamentary party that the government was prepared 


for the eventuality of Sikkim being attacked 


with Sikkim under 


Ikkira is the 


BOUl® ART ALIGNMENT OF NATHU LA 


boundary line in the vicinity of Nathu La on Sikkim 


Chumbi Valley border. The Chinese discovered in 1962 


and even more forcefully in 1965 and 1967 that the 


boundary 


from the North, Thus the Chinese forces stationed in 



the Chumbi 


the Chin. 


dissatisfaction with the boundary ali 


the pass areas has been vague and subject to vari 


and then erupted in a more violent manner during 


traded 3000 miles 
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to the Chinese embassy in New Delhi, the Govern- 
ment Of India rejected the charges as “completely 
groundless", the note said. 

China kept on accusing India of border vio- 
lations in the region. Subsequent Chinese conrouni- 
cation on the issue, however added a new feature 
which could be interpreted as a demand for the re- 
demarcation of the boundary in the strategically 
placed pass area. In a note of “serious protest" 
on March 24, 1963, the Chinese again demanded. 

The Indian side stop all its agressive acti- 
vities on the China— Sikkim border, completely dis- 
mantle the defence works, big or small, which have 
been illegally set up on Chinese territory and or- 
der the in truding Indian troops to withdraw immedia 
tely from Chinese territory," 

It further charged India of deliberately 
trying to maintain tension, upset tranquility on 
China Sikkim border and sowing discord in the rela- 
tions between China and Sikkim which has always 
lived in friendship, ^ Elaborating on this alle- 
1. White paper No. IX : P.31-32 


gation in a later note dated June 4, 1953, the 
Chinese asserted that all military structures 
on the “Chinese side of the slope" be dismant- 
led;^ a month and a half later, on July 31, 1963, 
china again raked up the issue by charging India 
in a fresh note that "military structure built by 
India at Nathu La clearly lie beyond the watershed 
and extend to the scope on the diinese side of the 
pass, « 

However India rejected these "preposterous 
and baseless allegations which could have only one 
motive" to fabricate a fictitous Justification for 
the continuous agressive concentration. In fact 
China aimed at not to permit India to undertake 
protective defence works at her own side of the 
border, to defend herself from Chinese attacks.^ 
China's repeated attempts to area teutons ion on the 
Sikkim Tibet border, apart from getting a favour- 
able ground near Wathu la, could hence be charac- 

1. #iits Paper No. DC ; P.31-32 

2, ®idia Sc China : Sudhakar Bhat : P.208 
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terised as a mischievious design to contest ttie 
Special treaty relationship between Sikkim and 
India. Bie leaders of political parties in Sik- 
kim also denounced the Chinese charges of “Indian 
intrusion in the Nathu La region" as undue inter- 
ference in the cordial relations between India & 

Sikkim.^ It may be pointed out here that such tac- 
tics have occupied an important place in the pro- 
poganda weaponary of Communist China. Nathu La 
which had been subject of controversy since 1952 
between India and China# is an extremely strategic 
pass. Since the Tibet border starts from the other 
side of the top of the pass, which is a slope fa- 
cing the a-iunfoi valley# where the Chinese have 
concentrated considerable forces# Indian troops 
are in a very commanding position# sitting stop 

at 14,600 high ridge over looking the Ghumbi valley. 
The commanding height on this 500 yards feet wide 
pass favours India, The Indians can oversee Chinese 


1 . 


Hindustan Times : October 16, 1963. 



offensive 


distance 


Chinese designs upto a considerable 
It is clear that the Chinese are 


to have a firm control over the top of the Nathu 
La, for achieving, this ulterior motives in this 
region. 

Secondly, the Chinese s'trategy has been Khat 
by repeating allegations against India of **border 
violations in pass area, they will be able to give 
impression to Sihkim people that India is bent up- 


on to bring war to Sikkim People. Such effort is 
to impress Sikkim people that they should not rely 
on India 's defence capacity to protect Sikkim. 
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Hence Militarily Nathu La is unique « It 
is perhaps the only international frontier in the 
world at a tremendous height where the troops of 

two hostile neighbours confront and co-exist at a 
very short distance, 'fliis seems as an observation 

post of the two countries. Nathu La hence is an 
acutely sensiltive spot, in the scheme of both 
Indian and Chinese defences. The Indians have re- 
inforced their positions since 1962, well aware 
that a Chinese invasion through Sikkim, could en- 
able China to reach the gangetic plains. Nathu la 
opens the direct route to the Siliguri Corridor 
which links up with the troubled areas of Assam, 
NSFA, Manipur, Mizo-hills and Nagaland besides 
Bhutan and Sikkim.^ 

19 65 PJDO-PAK W.AR . MSfD GHINBSS 
, DESIGNS O N SIKKIM 

Cisamunist China got very opportune moment 
when Pakistan attacked India in 1965, China movefl 
its forces on Sikkim-Tibet border in considerable 

. In the Article “Sikkim - Cold War in Hiraalayas" 
Published in “Economic and Political Weelcly, 
Bombay, Vol, IV, No. 3, January, 12, 1969;P.204 
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string til. This time for the first time that exchange 
of fire had taken place between Chinese and Indian 
troops over strategic passes leading to Chumbi val- 
ley.^ In mid— August when the situation in Kashmir 
valley had reached critical proportion and an ex- 
pansion of conflict to other areas of India's wes- 
teim border with Pakistan seemed imminent, the Chinese 
again in their proverbial copybook style sent a note 
to New Delhi alleging Indian troops incui^sion across 
Nathu La and referred again to the Indian Military 
structures in “Chinese territory". In a second note 
of September 8, 1965 Peking accused India afresh of 
intJruding into Chinese territory and building agre- 
ssive military structures there. The note said. 

“Facts have proved once again that India has 
not the slightest respect. for its neighbours but 
makes incursions harassment and encroaches upon them 
whenever there is a chance. China cannot but pay 
serious attention to the Indian Government’s expan- 
sionist actions against its neighbours and streng- 



. Indian Express; November 5, 1965 
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then China's defences and heighten her alertness 
along her borders." 

By mid September, 1955 when it became appa- 
rent Pakistan is not going well in war, China thou- 
ght the moment is quite opportune to give proper 
lesson to India. At 1 P.M. Peking time on Septera- 
bet 17, 19S5, the foreign ministry summoned the 
Indian charged affairs jagat S. Mehta and delivered 
to him an ultimatum which read: 

"Ihe Chinese Government now demands that 
India dismantle all its military works for agression 
on the C3iinese side of the China-Silckim boundary or 


on the boundary itself within three days of the. de- 
livery of the present note, and insnediately stop all 
its intrusions along the Sina-Indian Boundary and 


Oiina-Sikkim boundary, return the kidnapped Chinese 
border inhabitants and the seized livestock and 

pledge to refrain from any more harassing raids ac- 
ross the boundary otherwise the Indian Government 
must bear full responsibility for all the grave 
consequences arising therefrom®^ 


Asian Recorder :Vol. XI, No. 41: Oct.8-14, 1965 

P.6718 
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The border inhabitants were niimbered as 
four and the livestock as 59 yaks and 800 sheeps. 

The Indian Government in its reply dated setpteraber 
17, however, rejected all the allegations levelled 
against India, prime Minister, Lai Bahadur Shastri 
read out the relevant portions of the Indian Govern- 
ments reply to Peking in the Parliament and s44d. 

•*we are informing C3iina that its contention 
is incorrect. Nevertheless as an earnest of India's 
desire for peace and to give no ground to C2iinese 
to make it a pretext for agression, we are infor- 
ming them that we have no objection to a joint ins- 
pection of these points on the Sikkim-Tibet bojxier 
where Indian personnel are alleged to have set up 
military structures in Tibetan territory." Lai Baha- 
dur Shastri giving a background to the latest ex- 
change of notes between the two governments said 
that India had constructed some defence structures 
on the Sikkim-Tibetan boundary in September, 1962, 
Since C3iinese alleged these structuires were on their 
side of the boundary, India had gone to the extent 
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of suggesting that an independent observer be 
sent to the border for inspection. This sugges- 
tion was rejected by the Chinese government which 
insisted on joint inspection. Ibdia has now accep- 
ted the proposal. However Shastri told the Parlia- 
ment, "The House may rest assuired that we are fu- 
lly vigilant and that, if we are attacked we shall 

1 

fight for our freedom with grime determination. 

The Chogyal of Sikkkim Palden Tiondup Namgyal said 
in Calcutta on September 17, 1965 that people of 
Sikkim would resist to the last man any agression 
by China" into our territory. He strongly repudia- 
ted iihe Chinese allegation that India had build up 
railitairy fortification on Tibetan side of Sikkim— 
Tibet border, Sikkimese were undaunted by the Chin- 
ese threat. The people were not in any way perturbed 
by the Chinese troops activity along th® Sikkim- 


Tibet border and the morale of the people in North 

2 

Sikkim was exceptionally high. 



1. Indian Express s September 18, 1965 
. Indian Express : September 25, 1965 
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On Septsmber 19, that is one day before 
the ultimatum was to expire Qiinese extended 
their ultimatum for another three days until the 
midnight of Septetriber 22, 1965. By this time the 
India Pakistan war was under discussion in the 
Security Council of the United Nations, The Chin- 
ese ultimatum v/as apparently intended to encourage 
Pakistan to resist the United Nations, l?ussian and 
i^erican pressures on the ceasefire proposal, Ihe 
extension of ultimatum was a device to know what 
COITUS out of tie discussion in the Security Council. 

On SepteirtDer 21, Indian and Cliinese forces 
exchanged fire across the Nathu La on Sikkim-Tibet 
border. Qn 20th September the Security Council ado- 
pted a resolution calling for a ceasefire in Ind#- 
Paxistan war, India and later Pakistan accepted the 
resolution. Ceasefire went into effect on 23rd., 

September. China allowed the time limit upto 22nd 
September of their ultimatum to expire wiidiout 
taking any further action. Without waiting for 
return of the ‘captured yaks and goats* the Chinese 



tary structure would have had to be accomplished 


moved up from the Ghumbi valley and were entreu' 


sen ting 


bearing placards which said “Bat us and spare the 


world" 


horrible war, for the sake of few sheep? 


ross the Tibet-Sikkim bojcder continued at short 
intervals in the months of October and November, 
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usually coincidental with development in the India 
Pakistan dispute, A cluster of minor incidents on 

Sikkim-Tibet border, for instance accompanied the 
Soviet Unions offer to mediate in the dispute and 

Pakistanis acceptance of the offer on Nov, 11, 1965. 

MOT IVES OF THE GHINSSS MOVE 

The exact motives behind the Chinese per- 
formance were obscure Mr, Shastri told Parliament 
“what Cliina is looking for is not redress of grie- 
vances, real or imaginary, but some excuse to 
start its agressive activities again, this time 
acting in collision with its ally, Pakistan. " 
William S. Griffith of Masaaehusettes Institute of 
'Technology said, “it is doubtfiil that Peking ever 
intended to use serious military force against 
India, the mere so because Pakistan was too fear- 
full of U.S. intervention against Peking to accept 
major Chinese assistance.” Hence the lack of aii- 
nese military action indicated that Peking was 
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probably effectively deterred by Washington from 
attacking India. This explains the rationale be- 
hind the Peking's opening of Sikkim border which 
was useful for political pressure, but unsuitable 
for limited military assault since it was one of 
the best defended posts manned by the Indian for- 
ces. Notably the CSiinese further minimised their 
involvement by waiting until the closing days of 

the conflict to intrude. 

Thus the Chinese at the end of 1965 streng- 
thened their own posture against India aimed their 
great failure and to wield decisive infliience on 
the subcontinent. They had beeh conspicuously un- 
able to help Pakistan or to prevent either the U. 
W, Cbasefire or the ultimate Tashkent peace. The 
full consequence of China's blunder became appa- 
rent on January 10, 1966 when Mosccnsr sponsored 
peace conference in Tashkent ended as a victory 
for Soviet diplonasfy. 
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NATHU LA FLAKE UP - 1967 


Sikkim-Tibet border near Nathu La was yet 


1967, the Chinese trooos mounted anO' 


ther fierce attack with field artilleiry and heavy 


mortor on Indian troops position on Nathu La, The 


than the usual run of scuffles and skirmishes along 


construction of barbed wire on the border of Nathu 


tructed and an artillery duel ensued in which a 


of men were killed on both sides 


numb' 


in the following words 


'•Since the first week of August strong de 


ded into Sikkim territory across the international 
border between Sikkim and Tibet and have carried 
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out a series of increasingly serious provocations 
culminating in an armed attack. The Chinese Govern- 
ment is well aware that the Sikkim-Tibet border is 
a well defined international border and has been 
recognized as such by China. By launching an armed 
attack the Chinese Government is seeking to build 
up tension at a point which has never been in dis- 
pute. In order to reduce tension and prevent the 
situation from assuming a very serious aspect. The 
Government of India suggests both sides ceasefire 
immediately and two sector commanders of the res- 
pective forces meet at Nathu La,^ 

In an another fresh note India proposed 
China for an unconditional ceasfire on Sikkim-Tibet 
border with effect from 5.33 A.M.Cl.S.T, ) Sept. 13, 
1967 to prevent latest clashes across Nathu La into 
a wider Sino-Indian conflict, China made counter 

allegations against India for the border incidents 

and threatened to use their airforce if the Indians 
did not stop firing by Sept. 14, 1967. New China 
Im Hindustan Times : SeptetSber," i3,''T^7r 
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Newd Agency described Indian proposal of ceasfire 

as gross •deception.' It further said that they 
want to use the incidents to spread reumours about 
China *s threats to Sikkim, undermine the friendly 
relations between the people of the two countries, 
strengthen Indian control over Sikkim and keep it 
permanently as an Indian protectorate. 

However Sikkim would not be pursuaded away 
by Chinese, it stood solidly behind India to defend 
its borders. The Chogyal of Sikkim visited the for- 
ward areas and the civil defence measures were put 
into full gear in the kingdom, Howevex', the shelling 
was stopped. But after same bell the Chinese kept on 
intrusions and provocations inteinnitantly on the bor- 
der on one or the otQxer pretext. On Oct, 30, 1967, 

India protested to China against its activities on 
the Sikkim frontier, and conveyed to it the fomer's 
resolve to “repel any agression against frontiers (of 
Sikkim) the guarding of which is its responsbility. '* 

Hoever yet another Chinese effort to force the 
withdrawl of the Indian Military positions from the 
commanding heights overlooking the Chiambi valley, where 
the Chinese have concentrated considerable forces, failed," 
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It seems that border skirmishes at Sikkim— 
Tibet border during 1967 were indication of Chinese 
motive that China would not hesitate to swallow 
Sikkim, if Indian troops ever crossed the border* 

The guards at Sikkim can not rest they ought to be 
vigilant. 

SIKKIMESE SHCLAVB IN TIBET 

One other potential source of controversy 
between China and Sikkim has been over the several 
small enclaves in Tibet which had long been the 
private estates of the Sikkim Royal family. Ihey 
are located in Scar, Dopta, Telling and Chxambi ai^a. 

The total area of these estates is 100 miles. Even 
the Chumbi valley in historical times formed part 
of Sikkim, 

Until the last decades of 19th Century, it 
had been customary for the Sikkim Royal family to 
reside in their estates during summer months. How- 
ever tiie British stopped the practice when they 
took over the control of Sikkim administration in 


1890 
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Itie degree of authority exercised by Sikkim I>urbar 
over the family estates in Tibet would seem to have been 
limited but there is no doubt that they enjoyed a special 
position under Tibetan administration system. The inhabi- 
tants were exempted from custom duties and customairy Ti- 
betan taxes on Wool, salt and several other items, and 
they paid land revenue directly to the Sikkim Royal fami- 
ly. They could travel between the estates and Sikkim 
without the permit from the Tibetan authorities. The Ti- 
betan Legal system was not in force on the estates, nor 
could the Tibetan authorities conscript the inhabitants 
as they could Tibetan subjects, A Sikkimese official cal- 
led KUtchhab, supervised these estates for the Royal 
family from his post at Phari in the Chumbi valley. ^ 

China did not interfere with the existing adminis- 
trative process on the Sikkimese estates until several 
years after their seizure of Tibet in 1950, It was only 
in 1959 coincidental with the Tibetan uprising, that re- 
ports of Chinese intervention in the enclaves reached the 
outside world, Irj an informal note dated 25th April, 1960, 
Infia asked China to allow facilities of movement to Sik- 
kim,*® for the inhabitants of these estates. The Chinese 
authorities apprently paid no attention to this request, 
and have continued to exercise the right to control all 
travel movements between Sikkim and Tibet. 

fT^sikkim and India s Storm and (Consolidations B S K Grovers 

Page-169, 



INDIA’S , RELATIONS WITH SIKKIM BEFORE 


INDEPENDENCE 


East. India Company’s venture 
for trade relations with Sikkim 


establish commercial relations in the countries be 


yond Himalayas as soon as their conquests in India 


19S7. They did not however achieve much success till 


the Anglo-Nepalese war of 1814-15. This war was the 


de channels through the Himalayas 


ty relations which they established with Punjab and 


jammu- Kashmir between 1816-1870 enabled them to con' 


the growth of Russian influence in Central 
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British came in contact with Sikkim during 
its war with Nepal in 1814# when Gurkhas encroa- 
ched Company's territories in Gorakhpur Terai, In 
this war Gurkhas fought bravely and with much suc- 
cess,^ It was remoured that Nepal and Bhutan sepa- 
rated by small kingdon of Sikkim, vrere about to 
conclude a military alliance against the company. 

The company therefore wanted to isolate Nepal and 

prevent it, from getting assistance from any quar- 
ter especially from China, since China was exerci- 
sing suzerainty over Nepal from 1792 onwards. "Ihis 
alliance with Sikkim could have served three fold 
advantages i.e, facilitate canraunication with China 
via Tibet, 2. prevent Nepalese Bhutanese intrigues 
against the Company, and 3. level anS attack on 
Gurkha flank. Captain Barre Latter of Bengal Army 
v/as entrusted with the job. Captain met Chugphi 
Namgyal, the ruler of Sikkim and pursued to nego- 
tiate a treaty with Company. Namgyal agreed for the 

1, A Collection of Treaties, engagements & sanads 
relating to India and teighbouring countries s 
C V Aitchison. Conp. (Calcutta 1909) Vol.2,p.94, 
as quoted in India and Sikkim by P R Rao — P.17 
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treaty. Qn the assurance given by Captain Barre 
Latter that Company would restore all the terri- 
tories of Sikkim lost to Nepal. It would be pro- 

per to mention here that in 1780 Nepal invaded 
Sikkim and during the course of following 30 years 
over ran its territory as far— east as the river 

Tista and conquered and annexed the Terai or low 
lying area.^ 

Lord Moira (afterwards Morgues of Hostings) 
the Governor General of India# decided to restore, 
to Sikkim a part of the territory wrestled frcro 

Nepal in the hope of winning favour from Sikkim* 
for Company. Hence treaty of Tibalia was signed bet- 
ween Company and Sikkim in 1817. 

THS T RtSAT Y OF T ITALIA & ITS SIGNIFICANCE 

The treaty of Titalia runs as follws into 
ten articles. 

Under article one of the treaty?' Company made 
over in fiill sovereignty to the Raja of Sikkim Chug- 
phi Naragyal# the territory lying between river Metchi 

1, , India and Sikkim : P R Rao : P.2 ; Published 
Sterling Publishers. 



Not to commit agression on the Gurkhas 


To render military assistance to the Com' 


Not to allow any E!nropean or Americans to 


kingdom wil±tout obtaining the per' 


mission of the Company 


■efuge in his kingdom 


In return for these privileges Company under 



Treaty of Titalia brought two fold advan 


tages for the Company. Firstly, with the restore 


between I'fepal and Bhutan. In the words of H T Prin' 


to shut the Nepalese from any ambitious 


cribe their territories on three sides while on the 


a large extent. Thridly the Company gained many 


of political & Military transactions dur 
administration of Marques of Hastings j 
sep, I 1813-1823, 2 Vols (London 182S) 
P.z07i as quoted by P R Raoj P.4. 
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trade privileges, the most important of them being 
the right to trade npto the Tibetan frontier throu- 
gh the territory of friendly kingdom. Moreover Sik- 
kim was found to afford more ready communication 
with Ihasa and China than that thru Bhutan. 

The treaty of Titalia thus marks the begi- 

ning of British interest in Sikkim as a trade route 
to Sikkim and as a factor in India’s security.^ 

THB G SSS XQM OF MORUHG 

Even after signing the treaty of Titalia 
Company still felt the strong need to strengthen 

the relations with Sikkim so that Sikkim can act as 
an effective buffer between Nepal and British India. 
Barre Latter maintained that Company could execute 
that policy by ceding Mo rung (low land between river 
Metchi and Mahanadi) to the Raja of Sikkim as it 
Would enable him to “siibsist the garrisons he must 

maintain for the protection of the passes” between 

2 

his country!' and Nepal. 

lo 'fhe Private Journal of Marques of Hastings j 2 
vols. London, 1858 Vol.l P.146 

. India and Sikkim : P R Rao j P,5 
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Morung was gugranted to Raja with certain 

conditions# namely# that - (1) Treaty of Titalia 
were to be in force in Morung also. 

(2) That Sikkim was to surrender to the Com- 
pany all British Indian cirminals and other public 
defaulter who may take refuge in Morung# and to 

allow the police officers of the Company to pursue 
thiem into those lands so as to arrest them and 

(3) that in times of emergency# the Governor Gener- 
al's orders to the local authorities were to-be 
obeyed in the same manner as those coming from the 
Raja of Sikkim. 

It is evident from the above conditions 
that the Company had lost nothing by making over 
the Morung to Raja# on the contrary# it gained con- 
trol over him since he was obliged, under the terms 
of the grants# to allow the Company to exercise 

suzerain rights over the Morung. 
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CSSS ION OF D.^JSELIMG; AN EXAMPLE SXHIBITIHG 
GROWING HOLD OF COMPANY OVER SIKKIM t 

From 1817 to 1826, nothing very significant 
happened between Sikkim and Company, but in 1827 when 
Raja of Sikkim was involved in a dispute between his 
lepcha and Bhutia subjects, boundary dispute between 
Sikkim and Ngpal over a piece of hill land called On too 
also arose. Raja referred the dispute to Company as ac- 
cording to the terms of treaty of Titalia Raja was not 
free to solve any boundary dispute alone. Governal 
General, Lord william Bentack appointed two officials 
to visit the disputed territory. During this investi- 
gation they came across a small hill village called 
Darjeeling, which was thought to be good for sanato- 
rium puorposes and also politically useful. The findings 
were placed before Governor General who in turn pla«ed 
it before his council, but was rejected on the ground 
that it woxild earn displeasure of Raja of Sikkim and 
arouse suspicion in the mind of Kfepal. The matter was 
dropped for the time being. In 1833 it was again re- 
vived when the Lepchas refugees in Nepal who had fled 
from Sikkim in 1826 made an inroad in Sikkim. Ben tick 
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wanted to exploit the situation to acquire Darjee- 
ling in exchange for an equivalent either in land 
or money. He further proposed to seek the opinion 

of Hodgson, the British Resident at I^thmandu, on 
the likely reaction of Nepal over construction of 
sanatorium so near their border, Hodgson replied that 

any attempt tD sound and conciliate Nepal with re- 
ference to the Company's proposal for a sanatori- 
um at Darjeeling would result more harm than good. 

He, therefore, suggested that they should make a 

casual and Careless intimation as soon as the mat- 

§ 

ter was ripe for implementation and not before. 

Once again the matter was dropped due to opposi- 
tion of Mitcalfe, Matter was taken up again in 
1833 when Metcalfe was not in the council* Captain 
Lloyd was deputed for the job. 

On reaching Sikkim Durbar, Before Lloyd 
could place his proposal jRaja himself made three 


requests to him, they were :- 

(1) That the boundary of his kingdom might be 


Wll 

Hi 



extended up to Konchi# 
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(2) That KnrriBO Pradhan. the embezzler of the 

Moimng revenues be arrested and delivered to him, 

13) That Dejegong might be added to his kingdoBo 
Lloyd pleaded his inability to accede to 
his first demand as it was beyond his power. Re- 
garding second he did not make any commitment except 
expressing the wish that he might mediate between 
the Raja and the lepchas and their Kazis so as to 
settle their disputes. As to taiird request of Raja 
Lloyd mentioned that the Governor General desiared 

to have Darjeeling in exchange for land in plains 
or for a sum of money. Qn hearing this Raja informed 

Lloyd that he would give the answer the next day. 

The document which was submitted the sixth day con- 
tained two requests namely that - (1) Kummo Pradhan 
should be made to account for theeembezzlement and 
and restore his plunder and (2) that Debegong should 
be ceded to Sikkim. Raja further informed Lloyd that: 

if his requests are complied with, he would give Dar- 

2 

jeeling to the Ccxnpany “out of friendship.” 

1. Letter of Lloyd to Govt, of India : 9th Mar., 1835. 



Lloyd considered it important to obtain 


Darjeeling by ceding Debagong to Sikkim. For him 


must stand pre-eminent 


render of Kummo pradhan. Under Article 7 of Tireaty 


of Titalia* the Raja of Sikkim was bound 


other delinquents, when demanded by the British GO' 


vernment through their accredited agents. The desire 


of Raja of Sikkim was, to make that article binding 


when Kummo 


criminal misappropriation of revenue, xne 
either arrested Kummo pradhan nor compelled 
inder account of the default. The plea of 


Governor Generax no -cne * 

consistent with our practice to call people to ac- 
for monev transactions which have taken place 



the Raja, especially when he suspected that Kurnmo 
Pradhan had treasonable intentions of giving away 
Morung to Nepal. 


could be transferred to Raja and if no waste land is 
to be found Lloyd should find out what pecuniary corn- 


compensation Lloyd valued 120,000 but doubted its ac 


ceptance by Raja as Raja gave little importance to 
money. Knowing Raja's unwillingness to accept money 


negotiated the deed with Raja. How the deed was nego 


was an important e#ent in the history o 


Company's relations with Sikkim. Darjeeling became the 


placed them in the close touch with all the hill sta 


them of the possibilities of trade with Tibet 
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MISSIOH OF JOHN BDGMl : AM EFFORT TO 

BMHAMCS TR.\DB PROSPECTS WITH TIBET: 

After the conclusion of the treaty of 1861, 
British government was expecting much increase of 
the British trade in Tibet via Sihlcim. To open Bri- 
tish trade in Tibet it was essential to open commu- 
nication with its government firsto 

Commissioner of Coonch Bihar Colonel j. C, 
Haughton proposed in October 1869 to cultivate frie- 
ndship t with Tibet. The proposal was turned down by 
the Government of Bengal on the ground that it would 
do mere harm than good to Inida. In his letter to 
the Government of India Sir William Grey the Lt. 

Governor of Bengal wrote, 

"These relations (between India and Tibet) 
are at present so satisfactory that 1die Government 
of that country (Tibet) have always, it is believed 
declined to take any action in matters relating to 
frontier politics when applied to for its inter- 
ference by its two quasi-feudatories, Sikkim and 
Bhutan, for the fear by so doing, it should be 
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brought into collision with the British Govern- 
nient. Their reply to application from these fron- 
tier states have always been that so long as the 
British Government does not attempt to interfere 
with the frontiers of Tibet proper they have no 
desire to intervene.^ 

• Government of India did' not agree with the 
above proposal. Duke of Argyll the secretary of 
state, also suggested that Govemment of India 
should leave the policy of isolation tov/ards Tibet 

and should resume the former friendly relations 
with its rulers which were opened by Warren Has- 
tings. Haughton was encouraged by such views and 

after examining the whole question, made the foll- 
owing suggestions, 

(1 ) The court of leking should be moved to take 

effectual steps in the spirit of existing treaties 
to remove all restrictions on the free passage of 
British Indian merchants and travellers to Tibet. 

1, Letter of Government of Bengal to Government of 
India quoted by P R Rao on page 50-51, in his 
book India and Sikkim. 
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(2) Maharaja of Sikkim should be asked to 
obtain from the Tibetan authorities, information 
as to the duties levied on their frontier and 
prohibition if any, to the import of particular 
article, with a view if necessary for further 
communication. He felt that if the barriers were 
removed 'a very important increase to commerce 
by way of Sikkim and Bhutan would take place. 

Before acting on Haugh ton's proposal Govern- 
ment of India asked the opinion of Sir Thomas Wade 

the British Minister at Peking, about possible 
Chinese reaction. On opening communication wit^ 
Tibet, and asked if China can render any help in 
this matter. Wade replied in negative and said, 
Goveimment of India should contact Amban at Lhasa 
who can be bribed. 

The Government of India sent a letter to 
Dzongpen of Phari through Maharaja of Sikkim, as- 
king him to transmit the letter to the superior 
authorities at Lhasa, Dzongpen refused to do so on 
the ground that his government does not want any 
ceromunication with the government of India. Ccmmuni- 
cation with Tibet through China was not possible. 
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Wade fell- that “CSiinese were not prepared to 
allow European travellers or traders to enter 

Tioet at any point.** He advised the Government 
of India not to make any representaMon to Chi- 
nese unless” our proposition be of such a nature 
as to make it impossible for the Chinese to be 
elective to entertain it, we are certain to be 
met *in limine* by the rejection of it. 

Vihile the Government of India was tJrying 
its best to open the trade with Tibet, a strong 
movement was being launched in England by the 

British Merchant Community to open Tibetan mar- 
ket tiirough Sikkim route. Various measures were 
suggested by them such as, (1) Early completion 
of the Calcutta-Darjeelirig railway, (2) The esta- 
blishment of mart on the Sikkim-Tibet-f rentier. 

(3 ) Opening of Counsular agencies at Ihasa and 
Shiga tse. 

OBSTAC LE S FOR TRADE IN SIKKI M TIBET ROU TS; 

Besides Chinese and Tibetan opposition, 
there was one severe obstacle which the Government 
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of India was facing in opening Sikkim route to 
Tibet. Primarily the road from Sikkim to Tibet 
was not good and secondly in 1873 the trade on 

Sikkim- Tibet frontier was stopped by Tibetan 
authorities. 

Government of India thought it better to 
ask Maharaja of Sikkim to help John Edgar during 
his visit to meet Tibetan authorities, in re- 
turn Maharaja would be given certain concessions. 
Edgar Mission was proposed and justified by Govern- 
ment of Bengal on the ground that every opportunity 
should be seized for “opening and developing trade 
with central A,sia and to secure by increased fre- 
quency of Gormiunication mors full and accurate kno- 
wledge of what goes on in the hills.” Government 
of Bengal was encouraged to make such proposal when 
Dewan of Sikkim said that Tibetan authorities, tiem- 
selves are willing to open up trade relations witi 
India, but they are afraid of China. 
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BDGA R*S VI S T TO SIKICIM 

Efdgar entered Sikkim in October, 1373 with 
a view to st\idy present state of things there (Sik- 

kim-Tibet) the actual condition, extent and pros- 
pects of trade with Tibet-the best passage and po- 
ssibility of opening another. 

Edgar on reaching the frontier of Tibet, 
met Sx-Dewan of Sikkim i.e, Namguay, who was prohi- 
bited to enter Sikkim, and obtained much information 
of what was going on in Tibet. Edgar was informed 
by Namguay that one faction of Tibetans was very 
strongly feeling to leave the policy of isolation, 
but they are not free to do so. H©nce Edgar should, 
contact Chinese officials for the purpose, adgar 
wrote a letter to Amban at Lhasa, Instead of gran- 
ting him a dialogue, Amban warned Maharaja of Sik- 
kim ’'your state of Sikkim borders on Tibet. You 
know what is in our minds, and what our policy is, 
vou are bound to prevent Peking Sahibs (Brxtish 
people) from crossing the frontiers yet it IS en- 
tirely through your action in ajaking the roads for 



If you continue to behave in this manne 


it will not be well v/ith you 


very impor- 


This threatening by Amban i 


towarxis Sikkim and Tibet revolved round this. Be 


came back to India and made follO' 


ter at Peking should make an 


British mini 


fron Tibet wa 


British officers should loose no opportuni 


at the same time should not sh 
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any eagerness to enter Tibet, 

(3) A trade mart on Sikbim Tibet border should 
be established. 

(4) A road through Sikkim to Tibetan frontier 
should be constructed. 

He said if above suggestions are followed 
friendly relations will automatically develop bet- 
ween the two countries. He expressed his sur|)rise 

why no road was constructed after the treaty of !> 
British foreign office was very keen in 
Tibetan affairs and asked, Thomas Wade to contact 
Chinese official, who on contacting Chinese off! 

Gials in Peking never got any enthusiastic reply 


and informed secretary of States. 

'•If trade be worth of effort, I think it 

might possibly be opened with a mixed commercial 
and official mission pushed forward without refc 
rence to the court of Peking which is always car 


£ul to declare that in this or any other matter 
Tibet may act as she pleases, and if this mlssio 

were authorised at first instance to spend money 

, , 1 

rather freely* 


” . "'T7'r»r;^da to Bast of Derby, 14 July# 
letter ox Wade tx) aa o icn . Pao. 






leding events would show that ad 


MIS SION OF MA CA ULAY 

BRIT ISH INDm *S ATTEMPT TO RS-AS SBRT ITS 
INFLUEHCS IN SIKKIM* 


*s visit to Sikkim increased British in^ 


kingdom. This influence was gradua 


arted settling Nepalese into Sikkim be 


n of Lepcha and Bhotia communities 


mese were afraid that one day they might be out- 


For this Maharaja Tholab Nam- 






gyal visited Kg^limpong to request Lt. Governor of 


Bengal to restrict the number of Nepali settlers 


to only south Sikkim but this 


tion of Sikkimese. In 1880 riots broke out between 


tion which greatly disappointed pro Tibetan popu 


Government of India was much concerned witj 


for marketing British goods. Hence government tried 


Chandra Das to establish links with 


Ihasa in which she failed, then Lord Macaulay was 


trade links 
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suggested to the Government of India 


nmen 


to Sikkim like Bdga 


trade stoppage on Sikkim-Tibet frontier 


Thotab IJamgyal, the Maharaja of Sikkim to knwo the 


the enough indication for Bri 


tish Government to understand that their influence 


officials that general population of Tibet is not 


who are opposed. Tibetan war (1883$ the enfluence of 
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upon nxm that there is a good prospect 
for Indo- Tibetan trade, as whenever a man gets an 


come to look at it 


goods would snatch the Central Asian market from 


concerned, he had no doubt that *'wlth a large tea 


drinking population on one side of the passes and 


a large production of tea on the other 


producers and consumers would come to an under 


standing if the opportun 


It would be worthwhile to mention here that 


Extract from Macaulay's memo as published in 
p R Rao's Book - India and Sikkim, 





want to open their 


On his return from Sikkim he proposed 


that government should 


Tashi Lumpo, the seat of Panchen Lama should be 


obtained. So that it could a keep alive the fri- 
endship of the people of that province towards th' 


British”. Macaulay was also of the opinion that 
through presents good-will of monks and other T; 


GOVT. _ OP INDIA *S VI3W ON MACAUD^Y 


and BuPiia hence could not 


in Northern region. Macaulay met Lord Rangolph Chur- 


chill when he came home in the summer of 1885 





' xpiained to Cfiurchill that commercial advanfc 

were bound to be immense as "Stein'eelina i fh( 


tura^ Outlet and inlet for 

them Mongolia, As regards 


he expected much fron 


hurch who exercise bound' 


its own exi 


Jhould 


wan 


ted that the British should act at once and send a 


Macaulay was of the view that mission should be accom- 


panied by a small army. He thought that it would create 



C3iina wa 


sed to go to Tibet thru mainland of Chin 


nt through Sikkim 


TSie size of the mission was larger, and imme 


lately after the usurpation of Burma, it was natui 


to cause susprcron 


Mission included Dr. Oldham the Geologist to 


investigate Tibetan mineral resouro 





Besides cSiinese opposition British Govern- 
ment itself did not want to encourage the mission 
because at the moment the need of the hour was to 
have friendly relations with China# as Russia was 
advancing towards Tibet. The Rassian expansion 
could only be resisted with the help of China. 

Therefore British Government countermaBided the 

mission but secured Chinese recognition of British 
supermacy in upper Burma and concession to have 

trade relations with Tibet. 

The failure of Macaulay's mission Indicate 
the following flaws in British treaty with Sikkim 
(1861). 

(1) The non recognition of definite status of 
Sikkim. 

(2) The privilege granted to Maharaja to stay 
for three months in a year at Ghumbi in Tibet, 

Tibet tried to exploit these weaknesses to 
prevent the British expansion towards the north of 


Himalayas 





While 


vention and 


to countermand thi 


■om the very beginnning it met with determined 


opposition from both the Chinese and as well a 


Tibe tan 


picion of Chinese roused them by their inept hand 
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mission to Tibet through the mainland of China 
sine© the passport were issued under the terras 
of Chefoo Convention of 13th September, 1876.^ 

Apart from Chinese opposition the mission 
was unlucky to have r&caulay as its leader, be- 
cause he lacked the diplomatic skill for such 
enterprise. Uie way in which he sold the project 
to Randolph Churchill, over the head of Dufferin 
was hardly calculated to win the support of the 
government of India for the mission. Moreover 
Macaulay was unable to keep anything secret even 
while the talks were in progress in leking for the 
grant of passports, O'Conor found it necessary to 
caution the government of India not to give publi- 
city to the negotiations, as he felt that if idie 
matter became public, Russia, France and other 
countries would certainly harass China with simi- 
lar demands. The government of India found it nece- 
ssary to warn Macaulay to be especially discreet in 
the matter. Finally !^caulay*s insistence on pomp 
and show proved fatal to the mission. Had the mission 

1. India and Sikkim s P R Rao : P.80 













or reeling of Tibetans against the ope 
ning of their country for foreigners. 

(2) During the year 1885-86 when the mi ssion 
was organized and cancelled, the government of 
India was involved in affairs concernina Afahani 


Stan and Burma 


tion wholly to the affairs concerning Tibet, It wa 

therefore thought desirable to wait for some time 
for opening of Tibet, 


however brought into focus two flaws in British 


trea'ty with Siklcim (1861 ) namely 


The non definition of dejure status of Sik- 


for 3 months in a year at Chumbi in Tibet: 


towards the north of 


the Himalayas. In the next chapter it will be seen 


India with Tibet revolved round Sikkim 



§UGGi!.STION OF BSNGAL GOVERNMENT 


lausing alarm among the inhabitant 


Thompson, the Lt 


government of India should take steps to secure t 


might 


olved itself with CSiina. The government of India 
uoht that it would be most prudent to leave the 


ibetans alone for the moment and to see whether a 


months may improve tlie situation 




iieir intention to annex Lingtu permanently by-tson' 
secrating*' the spot . To the Benaal aovernme^-h si- 


creatraent x.e. the Expulsion to Tibetans 
either by Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling or by 

Sikkim Itewan* siiDDorted bv ■R'ri f-i ov, 


the government of India rejected the suggestion as 
it feared that any forceful expulstion of Tibetans 
from Eingtu might be viewed by Chinese as an attempt 
to force a passage into Tibet. £t is further stated 


prove -that the terms of Burma-Chinese convention 


have been and# will be 


sora! 


gal^ 20th January, 1887) 


Dufferin was more interested to settle with 


quired territory of Burma, He thought that the prob 


of Tibetans in Sikkim could afford to wait a 



i-uiuexui expulsion of Tibetans from Lingtu might 
result in all stoppage of trade on the Sikkim- 
Tibet -Lrontier, in view of these cnnsider-e t'f ons . 


all that the Bengal government allowed was to warn 
the Maharaja of Sikkim of the probable consequence 


s practical abandorunent of Sikkim 


AS the Tibetan did not vacate Lingtu even 


the government of India thou' 


ght that the impasse could not be resolved without 


the inten/ention of Sir John Walsham, the British 


:hinese intervention for the withdrawl of Tibetans 


lOM OF BENGAL GOVSRf^MSNT 


pondance with Walsham, Sir Rivers Thompson made cer 


tain new suggestions to the former. Firstly he wan 
ted that Maharaja Thotab Namgyal might be invited 
to Darieeling to enter into a new treaty with the 


government of India# so that the weakne. 

treaty regarding the status of Sikkim, 
Maharaja to levy transit duties, and hi 



to reside in Ghumbi valley of Tibet, could be re- 
moved. Secondly he wanted that the Maharaja migh t 
be used as a mediator to carry the Viceroy's let- 
ter of warning to the Tibetan government intimating 
that the intruders at Lingtu would be expelled from 


1887. Thirdly he suggested that Tibet might be aS' 


hed to send representatives to meet British offi 
cials to demarcate the Sikkira-Tibetan boundary. 


treaty. Sir River Thompson recommended to the govern' 
ment of India that annual allowance of the former 


ncreased from 


Thompson to xnv 


Thotab Namgyal asking him 


an invi 


or before 13th June 







new Lt 


non-intervention would weaken Bri 


eyes of Sikkimese and Tibe 


tans as well as the British sxibjects in India. He 
suggested Chinese intervention might be sought, to 
solve the problem, acknowledging Chinese suseraint 


over Tibet 


Governmen 


invitations 


to Chogyal Thotab Namgyal, he declined both of them 


on the ground, that according to the treaty of 1886 
he cannot cross the boundary without the permission 
of Tibetan authorities. Chogyal 's reply revealed 
that he repudiated the agreement between Sikkim and 


more than 3 


months in Chumbi and was in con^lete 


Ohe letter of Chogyal convinced Sir Stuart 



and vacating Ling tu would soon force pro British 


highly resented by British subjects in India a 


well as in England 


of Lingtu without any delay 


Knowing India's decision to use force if 


first informed Tsungli yamen about Tibet* 


tion of government of India. Tsungli Yamen reques 


ted Walsham that nothing decisive can be done unle 


report from Lhasa is received, walsham was requested 


Throughout the winter of 1887-88, the Yamen 
and the Chinese legation fought hard to delay the 


1, Telegram of Walsham to Salisbury 





pleading that, its government has sent the Amban 


PAUL*S DEPUTATION TO 


aja returned to his kingdom in December# 1887 


sh forces would occupy that place if it is not 


cated by 15th March, 1888. Knowing about the th 


t, the Chinese legation at London, re que 


New Chinese Amban 


5 t postponed, but the Chinese authorities were 
ired, that Tibet would not be attacked unless. 


British forces are attacked by Tibet, 



GSN£RAL GRAHAM'S EXPSDITIOH 


In March 1888, a force of about 2,000 men 
under the command of General Graham took the field. 

A.W.Paul and J.p. Vtiite, an Executive Engineer of 

Bengal Service were attached to its political and 

Assistant Political officer respectively. 

The force encountered little opposition 
and on 21st March, 1888 it took Lingtu after a brief 

Clash with Tibetans. This was the first time Tibe- 
tans had clashed with the army of a western power 

and they were badly defeated by the disciplined and 
well-equiped British- Indian Airmy. They were, howevei 
not dismayed by the British show of force. Exactly 
two months after their expulsion from Lingtu, on 
21st May, 1888, they made a surprise attack on Bri- 
tish position at a place called Gnatong in Sikkim 
and nearly succeeded in capturing. Sir Stuart Bay- 
lay who happed to be there at that time. The attack 
was repulsed with a heavy loss to Tibetans, Graham 
wanted to Advance across the border into Tibet, but 

the government fefused to give him necessary per- 
1 

mission. : 

U ~”'5legrair^S'^S^^ to Walsham, 11th Feb, 1888 

FjS.E.Feb. 



me news of Tibetan defeat caused const 
derable alarm in China, ihe Chinese legation i: 
L ndon made enquiries with the British foreign 
office whether Dufferin had ordered the Tnd.-^n 


army to cros 


iured that Indian army would 


quist on tho frontier 


'ibet, however, 


ion toward 


more submissive to the British govemmc 


Tibetan faction, voluntarily submitted i 
with Ralong monastery to the decision of 






. ■ ,...,.1111 


1888 


GBneral Graham made an attack and pushed thsni 


,nto caiumbi v 


Soon after the expulsion of the Tibetans 


from Gnatong^, a small force o 


fled to Chumbi 


whicih had occupied that area for one day on 26iai 
Sept,^ 1888, Though he was asked to return to his 


kingdom, his eldest son Tchoda Namgyal and his half 


brotl 


Thinley Hamgyal were allowed to remain in 


Gangtok was to reassert the British position in 


complete collapse of the leading men of British 


tion. Colonel Mitchell, an Officer attached to 




■ lie marching of troops to the capital o: 

likkim has had a beneficial affect.^ 


shown in unrnis-fcakable terms 


government of mdia felt that "all al 


so in Bhutan and Nepal, the even 


last few years will have an Excellent effect" 


s return threw himself 


go to Darjeeling and make personal submi 




SSfSfm 






■nment of India would 


nee within the 


me conoxtion, that Maharaja of 
Sik..im would continue to send tributes to Grand 

Lama of Tibet & he should be allowed to wear ha 
and button conferred on ‘him "Ktr -I 


-xia nu-c dccept the treaty negotiated 

hdia and Tibet, pleading that Tibet has 
to negotiate any treaty without the per- 
f China. 


to Chinese. These were 


vfith Tibet 


Maharaja would be allowed to wear 


the button 


Maharaja would be allowed to send suitable 


and presents to Buddhist Church in 


Memorandum on the negotiations with Arabaia 




Maharaja would be allowed to send the 


letters to Ajfean/ purely complimentary 


in nature, which should not be couched 


attitude was quite threatening 


negotiation war might breakout between China 


h India. Replying in the same .vein Durand 


11 be decided in CSiina not in 


India. Negotiation could not solve any problem 


■and that India should occupy 


occupied, China would come to its knees, 
1 Maharaja should be removed to British 
p hts respect to Amban does not bear any 


Suit on Silckiin 




advice of Durand Maharaja 


family, was removed to I^lirapong 







projaibited to visit Ghumbi, J.C. White was 
appointed the Political officer of Sikkim to 

look into the admins trati on of the state, 
Chinese were ;^ 4 - 


ment of India 


negotiation lest China should 


conditions laid down by the Government of India 


ish Minister a 


were resumed in Aprils 1889. between 


Paul and Jan Hord, the British and Chinese 


that China would accept, India's freehand in 


nd also would not use influence on 


:urfc, IndO”Sikkim relation 






ch 17, 1890 between India and China known 


1890 with the fO' 


of Sikkim 


(2) Boundary between Sikkim-Tibet was placed at 


(3 ) Joint Anglo-dhinese guarantee of the Sikkim' 


comiuuna ca ti o 


Government were reserved fo: 


.Kl'JSSSSS OF THi' GO WEISiT XOH ; 


convention on Tibet 


Sikkim : P R Rao 





tus of Sikkim which was 


xs a part of the Indian Sknpire 


yes India should be all red from Hi 


hence wanted China/ to settle dov7n the matters 


relating to pasturage, communication and export 


of Indian tea to Tibet* China found no diffi^ 


eramuni cation but was much disturbed regarding 


ment of India wanted the mart at Phari, near 
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to permit. To awtd further annoyance to China 
Government of India agreed to open trade mart 
at Yatung. over another question of importation 
of Indian tea in Tibet China was not willing to 

permit, on the contrary wanted Chinese brick 
tea to be exported to Sikkim, which could never 
be accepted by India. Thereupon a compromise 
formula was reached by India and China, that 
after five years of signing of the trade agree- 
ment, ’’Indian tea may be imported into Tibet at 

the same rate of duty as the Chinese tea into 
1 

England. "^On 5th December, 1893, regulations re- 
garding trade communication and posturage, gene- 
rally known as the trade Regulation act of 1893 
was signed at Darjeeling by A.W. Paul for the 
Government of India and by {James Hart and Ho Chang 
Jung for Qiina. 

PRO V I S I O NS OF THE CONV SI'T TieHi- 

Art. 1 ; Yatung was declared a trade mart* 

Art. 2 ; British subjects were granted liberty 

to travel freely to and fro between Si- 

kkim-Tibet frontier and Yatung, 

r» Sikkim s ISie story of Ditegratioa : S R Shuklas P- 

236 - 37 .. 






Import and export of arms, ammunition 


of opening of the mart, but after that 


period it may be imported into the coun 


Goods passing through the mart were to 
be examined and registered at its custom 


e Amban were 


8s Despatch from the government of 
the Government of India. 


herdsmen 



onvention of 1890 had. Though trade 


Regulation act was mainly concerned with Tibet# 


e consen 


the main purpose which the pact was signed could 


ment of India witi Tibet 


RECO GNITION OF SIDKEONG R^ yi GYAL AS THB 
SUGGS SSOR JDF BRITISH TH RONE.,£SCH l B ITION 
OF BRITISH SUZSR^IN TI OVER S I K K I M 


Sikkim Thotafo Mamgyal's movements were 


when 


obeyed the Governmen 


ariban 


tion of 1890. He wa 


tudying 


son Tchoda Namgyal who wa 


ibet. I#ien Ma—haraja re 


through Walang pass at Nepax ' 
s arrested by Ifepal officials 







in a monastic of I>< 


grow up in anti -British atmo 


tiie ground that it would hinder hi 


ot# the poromissioner of Bengal 


t would have 


impact on Maharaja 


government de 


on to youngs 


Hindi and English and two mon' 


called i'ron Si 


ion of George Elliot, the Government 


India and Sikkim : P R Rao 



-w-atriheld as 


Tchoda i'lamgyal when 


come cack from Tibet 


king tha t 


ion of younger 


on Sidekeong Namgyal is 


ong Nam' 


ounder of Phodang monastery, Ke fejt 


agrees to accept the new 


new constitution .Sikkim was to be 


ic2 not by Maha 


one but with the help of 


ouncil ccn 


1 counci 


agreea with the Maharaja the council wa 


new cons 



and was restored in November/ 1895 


ong aiscussion among the Bri 


.'Jamgyal would succeed hi 


lama of any monastery could spi 


who decided the fate of, Sidekeong Namg;y 


iaharaja Tho'tal 


lama is not eligible to discharge 


Son to return to Sikkim ju; 


sinherited would be to court intrigues 


to England for higher studies* Kumar ren 


lo India and Sikkim- : P R Rao : P *119 



P^..J30UNDARY pillars 


•ion for the succe 


Sikkim tt 


J G White, the 


to promote the cause of 
3-894 he went to Yatung in 


trade mart (which wa 


under the trade 


Regulation Act ot 1393). He found the site of the 
mart exceedingly badly chosen, and wanted that it 


e removed lower down the v 


Rinchingong 


opments to the Government of India tl 


o Chinese ;Aiiban of Lhasa drawing his 
the reported occupation of certain pi. 


in Sikkim by Tibetans. He suggested to him th 





al boundary line 


ative would 


lO to make a careful e: 


.mination in ordi 


'tlie boundary pillars may be ere 
forever be respected by either 


egation did not turn up at 


demarcation 


Letter of Elgin to W^ei Hwean, the Chinese Amban 
at Lhasa, 9th August, 1894, S S E, Oct., 1894 as 
rnentioned in "India and Sikkim" F R Rao: P--125„ 


Detcer of I^ei Hwean to Elgin, 4th October, 18 
S.S.B. January, 1895, 247. 


180 



P'Jhlte fixed 


the pillar vJhite and Tu agr- 


meantime t/^hite should erect a 


Donch' 


v^hich the Chinese would 


WiLte received a letter from Amban with a reque 


that demarc. 


ihould b' 


sometime 


to 'avoid trouble** as t} 


mona 


Cion 


Des''cxa{rticn of Boundary Pillar; 


rlirection of boundary pillars was 


Government to complete. But 'the action 


osed by Tibet. They were quite sentimental 


letter of B^ei Hwean to White 
B. s«S, July, 1895, 138. 



long Chain of exchange of fruitle 
. Meanwhile in 1895, CSriina was de 


aommun 


.nd 13 th Dalai Lama came to power 


amongs 


new Governor 


General in 1899, adopted a new policy toward 


;URZON*S POLICY 


much inhere 


d in formula 


questions. Tibet was his prime concern. His policy 


ia had defeated China and wa 


advancino 


a towards Tibet. Secondly 13th Dalai 


laraa came under the influence of Buriat Mon 


n Russia, Dalai Lama wa 


The Chinese Betrayal ; B N Mullik, Published b; 
Allied Publishers • Page-28. 





I 
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hearts of British policy malcers. Though India *s 
noithem boundaary was traditionally treated as 
secured because of high and impenitrable moun- 
tainsj. but Russian advances has charged the si- 
tuation. Lord Curzon warned, those who wanted to 
maintain the status quo, and never wanted to dis- 
turb China, that "India is like a fortress, with 
the vast moat of sea on two of her faces and with 
mountains on her walls for remainder, but beyond 
these walls which are scmetimes of by no means 
insuperable heights and admit of being easily pe- 
netrated, extend a glacis of varying breadth and 
dimension. We do not want to occupy it but we ■ 

also cannot afford to see it occupied by our foes. 

We are quite content to let it remain in taie hands 
of our allies and friends, but if rivals creeps up 
to it and lodge themselves right under our walls, 
we are compelled to intervene because a danger 
would thereby grow up which might oneday menace 
our security... He would be a short - 

siguted Commander who merely manned his ramparts 

1 

in India and did not look beyond."^ 

1. India’s China War ; Neville Maxwell j p-21. 
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'Curzon wanted to create a chain of inde- 
pendent states between Russia and India so that 

India may not directly came in way of Russian esS- 


pansionism. Hence Britain accepted Chine 


:se suzer- 


ainty over Tibet, because they thought Tibet tinder 
Chinese suzerainty is better than a weak Tibet* 

Moreover Britain wanted friendly relations with 
China to keep Russia away. For this policy of ap- 
peasement with China Shahidulla south of Kuen Lun 
and North of Karakoram, so far under the control 
of was given to China. Thus China, knowing 

weakness of Britain started demanding mere and more 
territory in south of Siukiong.^ 


n 


It is due to Chinese pressure that ques- 
tion of establishing trade mart could not be sol- 
ved tc> the satisfaction of both the parties i.e, 
India and Tibet. British Government at London was 
not in favour of any strict action against China 
as it was involved to contain Russian expansion 

in Europe* Lord Curzon tried to/ice to contact Dalai 
Lama to solve the dispute pertaining, the erection 

of boundaries and opening of trade mart, but in 'va.in. 
1, The Chinese Betrayal: B N Mullik : P-88. 















ns 'CO 


the most extr< 


;:.3 .'rcn C-lnr-cr.c 





e said Chine 


alnty over Tibet i 


but the Ambas 


communication with Da 


asa in which a properly 


time was 


Since fo; 


time for over a 


mall question of 


negotiation 


should culminate 


appointment ^ of permanent 


Bri t Ish 



hsuic. ba acGomp.?,' 


•CO look Co us {oover ament of India) for protection 


of India would throw Tibet in the fold of Chin 


otan Command 


gat ion, which never turned up 


Young Husband, ordered mission to furth' 


lent an ultimatum to Lha 


of the AJonban and the Tibetan delegate 


before 25th June, 1904. The Ultimatum waS ignored 








LHASA COlWENTION 


Britain and Tibet, known as Lhasa con 


Tibet agreed to recognize the Sikkim fron 
tier as laid do^fn in the 1890 convention 
and the erection of boundary pillars. 


the ammendment of the Erade Regulations of 


Not to levy duties except those provided 
for in the mutually agreed ta'rriff. 


To keep the roads open to the new marts & 
to taransmit letters between the British 


'o pay an 


To place Churabi valley under British occu- 
pation as a security for the payroent of in' 


tish frontier and Gyantse, 
art. 9 5 PJCid not to have any kind of dealings with 
foreign power® without the British consent 
rr™SiTkYmT~lh'e integration : S R Shukla i 





Chumbi Valiev 


convention was observed in othei 


fiinal as China did not 


1906 


known as Peking convention. China gave its for 


kim convention of 1390 and Trade Regulation Act of 


bility that Tibetans might knock it down, a situation 


Government of India veiry much wanted to avoid 








ernment 


Bi 1914 when British Govejmroent 


was involved in first world 


e autonomy of Sikkim was restored and Sir Tashi 


ment was 


pro— Brinish as he received all his education unde, 


Lord Linlithgow paid a visit to Sikkim in 193£ 


the British influence in Sikkim, which never 





l ^Sa OF BRITISH pARAMOPMTCy AND 
IMPACT OP SIKKIM 


Bsdia's independence was bound to have re- 
percsussions on the tiny state of SiJclcim, because 


ter the 15th of August, 1947, British paramountcy 


over the Indian states would automatically lapse, 
q n<^ that the princes would be free, either to join 
the Indian union or Pa!kistan or to remain Independent. 


The memorandum suJwiitted by the Cabiiteet Mission to 
the orcanization of Statefe, Chamber of princes which 


Srd June, 1947, said, *^us as a logical sequence 
and in view of the desires expressed to them on be 


will cease to exercise the powers of paramountcy* 
This means that the rights of the states which flow 
from their relationship to the crown, will no lin- 
ger exist, and that all the rights surrendered by 
the states to the paramount power will return to 


8 * 191 X • 


Lapse of peremountoy would have unleashed 
many dangers, to threaten India's Integrity, a the 
words Of V P Menon, general tendency anong the 

rulers was, to make the best of the bargaining, in 
Whies, the lapse of paramountey had placed them. n.e 
fact that during the Second world War many of the 
major states had strengthened their armed forces, 
could not be Ignored, ihe decision therefore, that. 
With the withdrawl of the British, the adian States 
comprising two fifths of the land must return to a 
state of complete polltloal independenoe.was fraught 
with the greatest danger to the integrity of 
country, and so the prophets of gloom predicted that 


"the ship of Indian freedom would founder on the 
rook of the states, "1 jhls was tha situation, where 
Sikkim found Itself after the lapse of BrlUsh para- 
mountoy. Whether Sikkim was like other native states 
of Ssdla or had some different position, is a contro- 
v>ersial question* 

British Govemaent had provided special status 
to Sikkiia, but this did not prevent Sikkim to come 

tander the purview of the Qoveminent of India Act 1935, 

***^*'*"**”******'**~*'^*^*^^ , 

It. Htaalayan Gateway: George Kotturan : p-91. 
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1947 


This shottTS that for all practical purposes 


British Government treated Sikkim at par with 










brought th^ together. On Deceinber 5, 1947^ a 
well-organized political party SilckiKi state Cong- 
ress, headed by T^Shi Tshering came into exis- 
tence with the three fold objectives t,e, (1) abo- 


Qa the other hand mharaj Kumar Palden Ihon' 
dup Namgyal (later Ghogyal) met the Chamber of Prin- 
ces, as he was the member of this organization. 


MaharaJ Kumar wanted to know the attitudes of -the 
other states towards free India. He could not get 
any definite answer as the Princes themselves were 


etscesdded in getting assurances from leaders in Delhi 

s. special status bo Sikkim, Although such status was 
r, Himalayan Gateway s George Kotteran : Page-94, "" 
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denied to anyotfeer hill state, it raight be dne to 


the strategic importanGe of Sikkim, my Sikkim was 


given special status is reflected in Wehru*s words^ 


who. while moving a resolution on Sikkim in consti- 


tuent 4sseaibly on January 22. 1947, said "Sikkim is 


an Indian state but different from others 


The resolution adopted by Constituent Assem- 


bly reads, "ihe Assembly resolves that the Committee 


constituted by its resolution of 21st DecenSber, 1946 


(t» confer with the Negotiating Committee set up by 


the Chansber of princes and with other representatives 


of Indian states for certain specified purposes) 


shall in addition have pcwer to confer with such per- 


sons, as the committee thinks fit, for the purpose 


of examining the special problems of Bhutan and Sik- 


kim and to report to the Assembly the result of such 


examinations, 


Sikkim alongwith Cooch Bihar was allotted a 
seat in the Constituent Assembly (together because 


Bajas of both the states were Tibetan in origin) 


!♦ Ihe Himalayan Gateway : George Kotturans P.91, 


2. The Himalayan Gateway s George Kotturans P.93, 
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shows Slkki.in had, no special si* 
mystery how Sikkim could circumvent 


According to this agreement, “All agreements, 
relations and administrative arrangements as to the 
matters of ccwnraon concern existing between the crown 
and the Sikkim state on August 14, 1947“ were deemed 


kim, pending the conclusion of a new treaty. Thus it 
ensured the continuation of the status quo in matters 


The standstill agreement aroused many ques 


tions explained this position thai, "With regard to 






e:^ctiy but as a state witJiin lijdia 


scene in Sikkim 


BMSRC^NCB C F VARIOUS POLITICAL PARTIES 


The various political parties emerged in tfikkim 
based on different social and economic interest of the 
different ccaiaiiunities of Sikkim. 







daman growing areas and rich forests which gave snbs 
tantial income. He also had fairly large share in ua- 
ban property besides his other business interests 
within and outside Sikkim, out of revenue budget of 
forty million rupees for Sikkim in 1973, one ten«i oJ 








Praia Sndl^ 


The Sikkim State Congress raised tiiree main 


(i% Abolition of landlordism* 

(2) Formation of an interim Government as a neces» 
sary precursor of popular and democratic govt* 

(3) Accession of Sikkim to Indian Union* 

The demands of S*S.C* wezre becoming popular 
by day, Maharaja could not resist the pressure 


tlcnable activities .which are calculated to 











laent. txcsubles b@t«feen classes and cotmsnnl'tles of 
His Highness *s subject are offences of grr^'/alksst 
nature in which some irresponsible persons have 
freely indulged**, it is also stated that, "Ohe Sik- 
kim Durbar has already taken steps for welfare of 
the masses in keeping with t3ie traditions and cia?” 


Violent 


agitation at this time would only be obstructive & 
destructive in its effect and tend unnecessarily to 


patronized the emergence of Sikkim National Party, 


%?hich virtually was an antithesis of S.S.G* It was 


avowedly a party of vested interests with communal 


overtones favouring the Bhlitia Elite, and its sole 
pose was to disxrupt the movement for the democratl 


1* State Governament & Politics- Sikkim 






Its leadership openly expressed itself aga- 
inst snch issues of conanon interest, as abolition 
of laiKilordisin and also advent of democracy, saying 
that it was a luxuty which a small state like Sik— 


kiia could ill afford, it also expressed itself aga- 
inst the ^mand for accession of the state to Ihdia* 
The nature and purpose of this party is evident from 
the resolution it passed on April 30, 1948. It reads- 


(a) Historically, socially, culturally and linguis- 
tically Sikkim has closer affinities with Bhutan 


kkim is not a part of India. She has only poli- 
tical relations with the latter, which were im- 


From the religious point of view, being a Lama 
ist# she is quite distinct from mdia*^ 


the indigenous character of Sikkim and to pressure 
its integrity. The party would make all out efforts 











TO estaDixsji a separate entity and to remain outside 
the Indian Union* To force Sikkim to accede to the 
Indian union, by direct or indirect means, would be 
a denial to Sikkim her riaht to sticv t^ tei* 


dust around them this time a third political 
party -> tejya Praja Sairmelan also came into being. 

Its founders were D B Tiwari Chetri and Govardhan Pra— 
dhan, elder brother of Kashi Raj Pradhan. It declared 
about its objects ccxi^lete union with India and closer 
association with »pali population of Darjeeling and 
IJorth Bengal. 


Ihe conflict betsween Sikkim state CSongress and 
Sikkim l^tional Party was growing and within very 
short period it became a conflict betweein Ruling 
class and corwnon people, Tashi Tsherlng in his Pamph- 
let “Sikkim at the Crossroads* wrote - "with the power 
of administration, now practically in their hands, ■ihe 


leading landlords lost no time in asserting themselves 
They had lost much ground during the British regime Sc 


they were now understandably inspired by a desire to 
mal® a headway and if possible, regain their former 
position as feudal lords, ^though they were mere 






Sing, An extraordinary meeting of the Sikkfjji state 
Congress held at Namchi, in west Sikkim on 22nd, Oct, 
1948, where thousands of people from all walks of 


of the Party with President and (^neral 
would meet the leaders of the Indian Na 


1, Sikkim at the Cro^ 








wisxtBa and met prime Minister# Pt# 

Jawahar Bal lifehru who assured them that the people* 


tarles to advise Maharaja# one of whom turned rene- 
gade and formed Nfeitional Party* Thus status <iuo 
ante was restored. Therefore once again the S,S»C* 
mobilised its forces and held a big meeting on the 
occasion of its annual conference at fiangpo in Peb*, 
1949 and gave a call to launch* **130 rent and NO tax” 
campaign. The conference concluded on February 6 , 
and two days later six of its leaders incltading C. 


D. Kai were arrested while Tashi Tshering avoided 
his arrest by confining himself to the forewalls of 


his house ready to pounce upon anybody crossing his 
threshhold. He was fully armed and kept his tempo 






Government of India 
of Sikkim^ what govenmen-f* 


for Sikkir 





sentattve of all 13ie people would be assoc 


bases within the state. This is an essentii 








respeasibility would be 


of India, dated 23rd March, 1959. 

Sikkim - the story of integration * s R Shukla 

P-52. 
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viour of New Delhi 


last time in Deceinber, 1948# they had found the 
attitude of India quite cordial and receptiim but 
in the present visit diey were curtly told that - 
"Goverm^nt of 2iadia*3 sole concern was to ensure 
a stable government# and no chaos and disorder would 


Ihis volte face Indian leadership corapletely 
disillusioned the Sikkim delegation and particularly 
its leader# lashi Tshertng# who felt deeply hurt and 
whose confidence in Indian leadership was profoundly 
shaten. On his return to Sikkim he charged the poli- 


tical Officer and mharaja of "Secret alliance** aga^ 
inst the people of Sikkim as a result of this collu- 


sion tjie ministry was wrongly dismissed, Dissnissal 


of ministry by HSirishwar Dayal made hi® very unpopu- 
lar wildi S,S,G, therefore his newly acquired status 
of Deewan of Sikkim did not last long, and on 
11# 1949 J.S. Lall an I.C,S. took over charge from 
him with very wide powers exceeding even those of 




Tshering Lapcha and C D llai, and he had to accept 
two of their demands i.e, abolition of forced labour 


we have seen in the previous chapter what ha 


ppened in Sikkini*s political life just after India's 


flict was inevitable* India was looking at these de- 
velopments as a mute observer# till integrity of Sik- 


strategic implications at the moment, di spite Sardar 


Sikkim to India 


political judgement. decided to maintain ttse status 


!• Ihe Sikkim Saga s B S Das t P-lO 



Although lahe 1949 agi 


of the adminstratton would adequately meet the cri- 
sis, and. went ahead with -the signing of a in 


kira) the new arrangement was a wrong step as under 
such an arrangement Maharaja emerged as taie dominant 
personality which caused much complications in Sikk- 


im’s politics as well as in indD-Sikktm relations 


1]he Government of India invited the Sikkim 


in New Delhi in Ma3X:h 1950, •Stxe 


Sikkimese re 


issued by the EScternal Affairs Ministry whicli 


runs as follows 


futore relations between Sikkim and India**, A provi- 
sional agreement about necessairy admins trative arran- 
gements in the state was sreached including "^le asso- 
ciation of popular representatives in the government 
1, SikkWs 'Ihe story of Integration : S R Shuklas P-54 



of Sikkim with India, and decision has also been 


1 , Sikkim 




Saiwnelan however abstained from joining it on ttie 


terest, hence it was bound to fail. No decision of 


caused much tension and blocade in the functioning 










per annum 


count much In the event of 





could 


tlon of mtionaliaa which would bind them 







1, Hia<3iustan Times s J^ril 28, 1952 
2* Sikkim and India * B S K Grover 










Followirig were the main feature 
tt) CaWNICATIONs 


T5ie opening of Horth and Eastern 


North and to Sfeithu La in the 2&st, 







nking vrith ifer 


through l^&c] 


ixcsaitiionai. art and craft is to be reviewed* 
Ix*rigation facilities should be inersasea to 
enhanee the agriculture and hortieul-bi :-:^5 ©trb 


wit2i a view to create avenue for Indus fccie.X 

developa^nt* 

‘3.e above plan required sifcgtaritial seo^-atsia 


r'3fiource&: aiid manpower, \«hich Governriient t.'f lacliCi acr- 

reed to provide.^ A total sum of Rs. 32.369 ratllion 
1., Annual Report of Ministry of External Affair# 1954»5 



Hire Purchase would be made available 


tfhile going to Bhutan in 1955, Hshru paid 


his second visit to Sikkim and declared open Gang- 


of Sikkim started rapidly with 6th five year plan 
of the Government of India, because Sikkim did not 
have enough resources to develop on its own« 

It is stated in Draft Annual plan 1984-85, 
published by Govexment of Sikkim Planning and Deve 
lopnent Department# Gfeingtok, that “as in the past. 






K: :I^i:L!ri...^i ..^..^^^ 


ted exclusively ttirough central assistance 


kiai, it would be proper to study tbe funds allot- 
ted to 6tti five 3 ^ar plan for different heads, whicJh 


3002.00 lakh were allocated for J^griculture and A1 


lied Services, which included, Bssearch and sduca' 


Food, jyiimal hu^andry. Dairy Development# Fisheries 
Forest# marketing, storage and warehousing* The Go- 


the agricultural outgput* 

Although Sikkim is situated in a heavy rain- 
fall scxie, there are certain periods in the year# vhen 





ira t3h® niaiaber of Regional Ooxincxl wer^ proposed* Bi 
SiJckira 100?^ of farm waste is utilized in converting 
it into manures. Sikkim's soil being acidic# is trea 


ted with Dehradun rock giving very good results- 

FDllowing are the eentrally sponsored Schemes 
for increasing igricultural products s- ^ 


Rice Gonroiinity Nursery 
Development of pulses. 
Development of oil- seeds. 
Assistance to small and marginal 


Besides agriculture# Sikkim has considerably 
in^eoved in -the production of goat meat, fruit-jMoes#. 
handicrafts# bamboo-crafts# wood carving# tea. ©le no- 
table feature of Sikkim's economy is that it is self 
reliant in the field of power generation during Mon- 


AWlfJAI- PLAN - 1985-86 





Forest, cover in Sikkim has increased while 


Cownissioner Sifnall Scale industries, 'Xhis cotitaittee 


lopoient in -Oiie state. Following are the important 


factories functioning with centre ‘s aid 


(1) aoller Flour Mill# (2) Sikkim Time Corporation# 
(3) Government Fruit Preservation Factory# (4) Fruit 


ving 90% as loan of the total cost. Sikkim Mining 


a joint undertaking of the Government 


The total road length of Sikkim by the end 


of VI the plan was 1241 Mas, Oat of 22 weak bridges 
' 3 " SIKKIM ' STATS DRAFT%^NUAL PLAN * 1985-86 





— 






3 were taken up for reconstruction during 6tii Plan 
ffiiis would facilitate touriasi and Industrial dewe- 


Plans will point out tJie economic progsress taking 
place in Sikkim: JUlocation of funds for different 


heads of development during Vlth Five Year Plan are 


100.00 lakhs 

570.00 lakhs 

48,00 lakhs 


Minor irrigation 
Flood Control projects 
Power 

’.ries & Minerals 


Transport & Communication 

Forasixy (Including protection 
of wild life t construction of 
ifetlonal parks. 

i"^ir^M'"^^E~'DRAiPT - iyCJNOAL PIAN 





Irrigation, Flood Control & Power 


4,468,00 lalds; 


330*00 laMis 


Sf^ile developing Silckini*s Economy, Government 
of India has h&en conscious enough that traditional 


skill Should survive alongwlth the introduction of new 


National Scheine of Inservice Training 
of school Teachers » 1986 


Besides economic development the Government 
of mdla has taken great care for the education of 
masses so that scientific outlook and model thinking 
may be inculcated in the people. With this objective 
in miM the Government of India proposed to train 5 
laMis teachers all ower the country, under new Edu- 
cation policy* Sikkim*s share of responsiblity is to 

train 487 taachsrs, all the expenses incurred : 

would be borne by the central goverraaent* 





_PARTICIPAT ION 
IN ITS DSFENGSar '^ *■*' 

Mahaaraj Ki^ar during his visit to New Dalhi 
in Noveoiber# 1960, proposed before prime Minister, 
Nehru, that a militia consisting of lepchas & Bhutias 
may be organized to inspire confidence in the local 
inhabitants as well as to defend -Oie border*^ He said 
that militia would be officered by Indian officials, 
in this context, it may be noted that Sikkim *s parti- 
cipation in its securi^ was minimum. Sven the border 


checl(posts which were manned by Sikkimese 


lacdd by Indian officials in 1960, in the wake of Chi 


Though iikklm*s contribution in the Indian 

defense system was quite significant. A large ntanber 

of ifapalese from Sikkim were recruited in Ihe mdian 
2 

attay# while Maharaj iQimar proposed for militia is 
not clear. 

This proposal divided the p^lblic opinion in 
Sikkim* into two groups, bepchas and Bhutias were in 
the favour of organizing Ihe militia while Nepalese 
were against it. They pleaded if Indian army cannot 


!• Hindustan Times s 29th November, 1960 
2, The Hindu * May 4, 1961, 





how a Small militia would be able to 
lorder. Uiey thought that it would be 


About th® defence of Sikkim tile tire 
says# thafthe Government of India will be 
ble for the defence and territorial 


Kim, jx Shall have -die right to take such measures 
as it considers necessary for the defence of Sikkim 
or I 3 ie security of India, whether preparatory or 

otherwise or whether within or outside Sikkim* in 
particular the Government of India Shall have the 


right to station troops anywhere within Sikkim.** 

Jawaharlal Nehru assured the Indian parli- 
ament that arrangements for die defence of Sikkim 
were, in view of the Government, adequate* 2ven 
Maharaj Komar also said time and again that »*we 
have absolute confidence in the capacity of Indian 
army to defend Sikkim against aggression*^ He again 
said in March, 1965 that he was fully satisfied 
with Xc^l4*s defence preparation in his state, ^ 



mmwer auring tjie talks between Ifeharaj 

External fairs Ministry whicih concln- 


««« in wew Deini it was agreed that Sikkim Palace 
Guard ft^ich then consisted of sixty men under a 
Junior Conamissioned Ctfficer, would be expanded to 
two coaipanies* These would be officered by trained 
persons and equipped by the Indian army. Indian array 
officers would also assist in the recruitanent of 
the guards, it was also agreed that by rotation, one 
con®>any would be on palace duty while the other 
would be attacked to the Indian army in Sikkim for 
border security so as to give «he Sikkimese a sense 

of participation in the defence of their own terri— 

1 

tory. While returning hcmie Maharaj KUmar said in 
Calcutta on June 11, 1961, »»we wanted the people to 
have a psychological realization that they are the 
part of the show and accordingly we suggested to the 
prime Minister ijehru for some sort of association 
wii^ Idle defence of Sikkim to which he agreed* Ohe 
pressed expansion of guards would be under the di- 
rection of officers to be lent by the Government of 
India* ^ 


2, The Hindu j JUne* 12, 1961 





bership of ®ie guard was restricted tx> ti^ Bhutia 

and jbepcha coraRitinlties was now abandoned. This 
eliminated one ini>ortant source of criticism Ib’TO' 
lied against tjhe Guards. However the expansion of 
Sildcim Guards did not lessen the interest of the 


Government of Sikkim in the organisation of the 


militia or Home-guards. Tn 1962, at the time of 
Chinese aggfession and again during the war with 
Pakistan in 1965, Sikkim again proposed the fosjtna 


tion of Para Military unit. MaharaJ Wamar said in 
Calcutta in July 1963, that they had approached the 
Indian Government informally for the training of 
Sikkii^se in Kkauntain warfare. They had also deci- 


ded to raise the Hc^ae Guards and equip them with 


sod®:cn '^A^spons. But the Government of ]todia did not 
sho-*' any €«.ri‘Shusla» over the proposals. Howe-ror Sik- 
kim’s interest in the organisation of a local Para 


i» SikViK and India s Storm & Consolidations B S K 

Grover ; Page-il7. 






and dependence mpon Indian defence^systeia. in view of 


the (iovemment of sikJcira a Horae gxaard or militia is 
a^equired primarily for internal security, because in^ 


temal dissidence would be better handled by this new 


institutimal arrangement than by the Indian array. 


pped and presented with colours in accordance with the 


tradition of Indian Army* According to agreonent of 
May 1973, the Sikkim Guards would r^ain diarectly ^n 


SIKKIM »S SUSJSCT RSGUL.ATIOM 

m 1961, SLkJdra Durbar prc^ulgated the Sikkim's 






tias and Tsongs as the citizens of Sikkim. This led 


ccmtented that the purpose behind this regulation 
was to reduce the effectiveness of the majority 
Nepalese coraraunity. It was Mth this and in view 
that the 15 year residence qualification was laid 


down for participating in the election 


India# Maharaj Kumar had to aramend the regulation & 
make the following declarations in Delhi s- 

recent debate on the Regulation in Sikkim Ooun- 


cil had indicated that there was general apprehension 
regarding tie non-inclusion of the word 'Nepalese* in 
S€»ne sections of the regulation# and this apprehension 
has given rise to a feeling of discrimination# because 





gs were mentioned by name in th4se very sections* aSie 
regulation was promulgated after protracted discussion 
and non of the political leaders had pointed out at 
that time, that it was descrirainatory against any sec“ 
tion of th® people. Anyhow in accordance with the Go~ 
Temraent policy of fostering unity amongst the diff- 


rent sections of the people, the Maharaja had now deci- 
ded to delete reference to any conanunity by name« from 
the Regulation, thereby removing any trace that raichh 
even be erroneously construed as being discriminatory*^ 


Regulation only to the extent to know who were the sub 


ssion that it was being done with the consent and app- 
roval of the government cf ihdia* ®iis created suspicion 


against the government of India in the minds of Sikkim 
people* At an early stage the Indian Government had made 
it clear to the political parties in Sikkim, that whatever 
the Sikkim goveriMent ml^t have done was entirely on its 



X 


own initiative and responsitfl.ity. 

In spite of this it was thought that Govern- 
ment of India was manoeuv4iJ|png through its political 
agents 4n Gangtok, 

THOMDUP H AMGSTAL ATTI TUDR 
TCmhSDS INDIA ; 

Palden Ihondup Naragyal was coronated as 13ie 
ruler of Sikkim on April 4, 1965, Government of In- 
dia send felicitations and gifts on this occasion & 
recognised him as the Chogyal of Sikkim, Ihe speech 
rendered by Chogyal on the occasion, tdirows light on 
his attitude towards India he said, 

"India is a great and peace loving country 
arxl we feel secure in her protection. But we are al- 
so conscious and alive to ■Gie need of preparting our 
own people for any eventuality# so that they may be 
ready to lay d<^n their lives in the defence of their 
country should the occasion arise, India has been a 
good friend to Sikkim, and we have received from our 
great aeighbour generous assistance for which I and 
ray people shall always remain deeply grateful. The 
bond of friendship between our two countries are 
strong and indissoluble, and l tal^ the . opportunity 
1, Hindustan Times; April 14# 1961, 
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profound affection tise memory of Jawahar Lai i!?ehru 


Rue to hold out to us iSie hand of friendship*^ 

Ghogyal was assured by Mrs, La^mi Menon, In 
di8*s representative on the occasion, liiat his ®x~ 
pectations would be fullfilled. Speaking on the 


momentous occasion she said 


long and happy rule, we are certain that your bene 
volent guidance will lead the people of Sikkim to 


greater properity and will being and prcxnote and 


"ICKiia has had long and historic bonds with 
Sikkim, which go far beyond the terms of Treaty which 
your Highness *s late distinguished father concluded 









continue this policy and frill give substantial 
stance in her future developments,^ 

Hindustan Times, April 16, 1965 ccmmen 


on this occasion in its edititorial, 

"It is to be hoped that the new reign will see clo- 
ser and more fruitful collaboration between the two 
countries in all directions. The Maharaja has the 
advantages of combining intimate Jcnowledge of his 
land and people, gained through many years of admini 
strati ve responsibility with an awareness of interna 
tional problems and of their impact on his country. 
Though desirous of maintaining Sikkim’s distinctive 
Culture and traditions, he knows that, it can no lon- 
ger afford to remain a placid cultural back-water. 


The five years plans have opened many windows on 
the outside world and provided many opportunities for 


SiJikim Coronation 








considerable influence in the state poll tics • It was 
he who played very active role in getting the Stand- 
still Agreement signed with the Government of India. 
Again in 1950 he negotiated a treaty with Governmnet 







excessive, considering the size of the state. It is 
possible that he was intentionally doing it to show 

off the world that he is not merely a nominal head 
of the state but has a real authority vested in him, 
recognized by his people. 

Ghogyal and Gyalmo did have the dreams to 
exercise some powers as was exercised by their coun- 
terparts in Kepal and Bhutan, To materialise their 
dreams, Qiogyal and Gyalmo devised various means — 

sucha as devising a setional fla# and national anth«» 
and thus generating certain amount <!Jf regional natio- 
nally in the people* 

Chogyal was active on the political front to 
get independent status for Sikkim, while Mrs, Hope- 
cook was mobilising the public opinion, especially of 








MSAx. ouoK was revised in a manner which identi- 
fied Sukkimese as a disUnct and separate race- 
ctilturally, ethnically and politically^ Uie as- 
piration of Sikkimese to own their own flag their 
own system of goverianent and separate identity 
were highlighted in a very subtle manner* Such 
activities of Qralmo led Ito a clash witii Delhi Sc 
events of 1973 was the result. 

cjiogyal not ohly raoblised masses but enter 
tained all non- Indian dignitaries to built up fo- 
reign pressure on India* It was quite essential to 
mention about Mrs, Hope cook here in this chapter* 
as it was she who played the key role in moulding 
Ciiogyal*s attitudes towards India wanted to 

become the queen of a sovereign state* that is why 
she created all those Intrigues* when her dreams 
failed she deserted her husband and left at the mo- 


1* She Sikkim Saga : B S Das s p-89 
2, Bie Sikkim Saga s B S Das j $'-92 



of 'Hiondup Namgyal was viewed with anxiety by Mrs 


the light of 1962 and 1965 wars with China and Pa 


corrupt practices wereadopted. This led to guite an 
unrest in the public* The two in^ortant political 

state Conaress and ISational Party# suffered 


Dorji came up to the foreground as the principal ®i- 

1 

gure %*io stood for coramunal amitye 

There was widespread allegations in Sildciro 
that the polls were rigged to the advantage of m.tlO‘ 
nal Party (Pro-Ghogyal)# and the stabsequent develop- 
ments created chaos and unrest in the state*. The sit 
tton was beyond control of the state Government* Cho 





the Iiidian Artny for this*** He could never 
India, till he was alive. He held India totel 
ible for his downfall. 

He could not compromised with the reality that 







the position of Chogyai*s senior most Civil servant*^ 
mia was contrary to the spirit of 1950 understanding 
arrived at, with the foreign office in 1949 under 
which the Deewan was to act as an instrument of check 
on Chogyal's abuse of his administrative power. With 


■qie decline in power of political officer, Delhi lost 
its leverage to check the growing Independence of Cho- 
gyal* Soon Chogyal *s ambition got better of him and he 


s own people on 


one hand in the government and to obtain a status for 
Sikkim similar to Bhutan. This attitude of Chogyal 
brought him into conflict with the majority of his peo 


pie# owBr the years^ irtien Chogyal started 

assetting his personality beyond internal issues and 


<»iae into conflict with Delhi, the anti Chogyal poli- 
tical parties began to look forward for India's support 
whl<^ Delhi gave In full measures frcm 1972 onwards. 


The chc^al having lost his credibility with the Indian 


1973 



agitation IH sIKKM in 1973 


Till 1947# formation of 


own salvation 


few Facts about Sikkim* a pamphlet* Tashi Tshering 










into existence in Sikkim, e 


later it merged with other 


to foasi Sikkim Staf» 


Cnnri' 


pc^nla’tion* Sikkin state Congress mainly aimed at abo«» 

lition of Land lordian and Sikkim *s accession to India 
while National party at King’s initiative spend all its 


following ground - 

(A) Historically, socially, culturally, Sikkim had 

closer affinities with Siutan and Tibet* 

1* State Government & politics: Sikkim: N Sengupta: 

^ : ■ page-153 * 








Prom geographical and ethnic point of view Sik« 
kim was not a part of India* She had only poli- 
tical relations with the latter# which were im- 


raged by Indian Government* 

By the 5th general Election which was held in 


tia and Lepcha people while the Sikkim National CJong' 


resa and the Sikkim Janta Congress stood as parties 


stly drew its strength from Nepali conmunity- Similarly 


In the election the Nationalist party won ele 


Sikkim National Congress won five seats including the 




while the Sikkljs Jhota 


During the coun- 


officials on election duty* The long standing der^and 
for popular government# wfcUsin constitution, fiuadamen' 
tal rights and universal franchise based on joint ele. 
ctorate etc, brought the two congress parties closer 
They formed a joint Action Committee with Kazi Ihen- 
dup Dorji, as its Chairman, Both parties started 


organising masses in favour of these demands, itiile 


.rtlcularly the younger generation 








while the celebration wa 


^oing on<. people clashed with Police. Deraonstxa' 


■cion cont;inued on 5t3i April also. Thousands of peopb 
from different parts of Sikkim poured in Gangtok, ad 
ministration totally collapsed in the south and ia t 


1. The Statesman. Calcutta s 9t2i April, 1973 
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0^1 


TaiPAOTITS aGRSaMSNT 


Kewal Singh was sent to Sikkim 


sicnataon returned to Delhi, leaving the 
responsibility on C2iief Administrstor B S Das to handle 
the situation tactfully. 


i»wal Singh again came back to Sikkim on ^ril, 
22 with a draft agreement, "sihich was not ctxaple'te and 
left many issues vague like powers, of the proposed and 
elected government. ®ie Ghogyal*s di^asty was assured 
of continuity and so were his personal privileges, but 
he was to exercise his residuary powers only through the 
Chief Escecutive who would refer every dispute to the 
Political officer for Delhi’s arbitration in case of 
disagreement. It hardly n*3t the aspiration of political 
parties whose hopes were raised to a point which rnati* 
ched the system of Government in any of Indian States,^ 
conceding the demand of one man one vot^ princi- 


majority and minority to protect the Bhutia, Lepcha 


- 





interest- Actually it was a revised v 
arraageraent with Deewan being replaoei 


;xm relations would 










tSiat treaty and subsequent 
Indo-Sikkiin relation. 


iSie main features of tiie agreement were# tbe 
chief Executive will also function as the speaker of 
Assembly and also head the government as the Chairman 
of Executive Oomcil, Ha would be virtually the chief 


minister having final say in the appointment of the 
ministeres and allocation of portfolios. Conflict bet- 


ted the agreement differently. Bidian press hailed the 


agreement as a significant break through. Mai and his 


1. Sikkim Saga s B s |}as $ p- 












B 3 Das# the Oiief SJcecutive hiraseif suspe- 
cted that this agreeratn would shift the conflict bet- 
ween Chogyal and political part|»s, to conflict bet- 


TOere was a very significant result of the tre- 
aty, that Lepcha, Bhutia conumanit^ and t'l&pali ccxnnainity 
for reasons of their own developed a feeling of pro- 
raerger after the May Agreement* lepcha and Bhutia s 
thought that J^palese wotild get dominance in the govern 
meat and Delhi would be forced to according to the 
wishes of Iheir leaders while sepali leaders thought 
that though th@y are in majori^ but they cannot rule 
Sikkim unless and until Sikkim is merged with Jhdia, 
be®au£» in India# there is no provision of ethnic party 
in the Indian constitution, and if Sikkim is merged 
with Didia i^palis would be able to form their govern- 


ment on the basis of mai^ority* Lepchas ar»a Butias thou- 


ght, if Sikkim is merged with India, tBiey can get the 


privilege of scheduled tribes, which is enshrined in 


Indian contistution and many people are getting benefit 




yr--.- 


by th© end of 1973 to pave way for fee democratic go 
verranent. But holding election in such a near futore 
was trr^ssible due to lack of required preparation » 


TSier© were certain other obstacles which were -bD be re 


moved e.g, election was to be held under the supervi- 
sion of the Chief Election Ctoramissioner of India* Ifence 
T Swaminathara was sent to Sikkim to supervise the con-* 


appointing an Indian officer. He wanted that some Sik- 
kimft officer should be appointed which was not accep- 
table to various poliUcal parties, as they feared Sik- 
kbai officer cannot act impartially, ihe second probl«a 
tvifi election was that th© Bhutia, I^pcha 







ttie rainorities, the 16th seats for the monks posing 


no problem* ®ius when the prepartion were made 
elections were announced for i^ril# 1974* 


State Congress (tSie party was the result of the merger 
of warious antl-Chogyal ’s organisations) Ghogyal in des- 
peration to retain power in the democratic set up crea- 
ted a new politcal part^ at the eve of election. Biougb 
tetional party was regarded as pro-Chogyal but Chogyal 
perhaps lost confidence in it. and formed *Young Pio- 


neers*. This was headed by his young niece# &;>danla. 
These young pioneers were a bunch of hoodlums 4ven in 
the eves of Chooval's supporters. And when they indul 


quential and dissipated B 
was irfhen the leaders came 





jsda Chogyal conniittad blxinder in erecting new party 


jje eve of election which annoyed his supporters 


ground. Bven 


now allowed to return 


'fhe election results were a final blow to 
ryal. stood isolated and Shattered, ‘ttse 









seems, he began subverting the loyalty of I^zis 
supporters. However he failed to realize one basic 
fact. His confrontation was no more with Khsi but 


with Delhi, which had the strength to deal with all 


situations, over the years he had came believe that 
Delhi lacked the tenacity to pursue a matter to its 
logical conclusion and having experienced the con- 
tradictions in Delhi’s establishment at the senior^ 


most levels, he still hoped to sway a few to his 
side. He decided to give a fight but it was different 


Delhi, he was dealing with 


POLITICAL DSVSLOPM S NT IN SIKKIM F OR 
ESTABLISH IHG DEMOCRATIC GOTiSRlMSNT s 


Sikkim during her early phase was under Tibe 
lage. Even when the British Government star- 


ted asserting in Sikkim and Tibetan control faded mway 
Ihe Sikkirai rulers still wanted to preserve theocratic 
feudalism because of their historical cultural and 


religious ties with Sikki, Ihe rulers of Sikkim tried 
their best to project a distinct political image of 
Sikkim, which should clearly shesw more affinity to 
Tibet, propitiation of Lamaist deities, display of 





tSism rspyrtedly of considarabl® t«sis die-' 


theocratic ’craditionalism into sl.!<1cejtjes® sollo In 


On the otherhand a refortnist movement started 


in Sikkim during 1940 which aimed at estabii^iing 11 


dalis•.■n.^ The most enthusiastic supporter of Democratle 


CSovernment were Nepali Hindus^ Wao wanted people- '‘iT. 


participation, in decision making process, Lack of 
cont'2on heritage restricted the growth of tte Deraoers-tl-- 
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when the ruler trader force of clrcumtan' 


ces signe<3 a tripartite agreement conceding the de 





mils romea passea tJie a>vari»ient of Sik- 

kim Bill on 3ra OPuiy, 1974 which became an act the 
next day, Adoption of this bill again caused a rift 
betaifeen two faoeeBi.e, CSiogyal the representativ®! 
of tlieocratic feudalism and Sikkim State Congress^ 
because article 30 ‘c) of the act sought ’representa- 
tion* for the people of Sikkim in the political ins- 
titution of India*. This was done with a view to fi- 
nish even a slight chance to regain the auldiority by 
the Chogyal. Some bureaucrats at the instance of 
ruler proposed deletion of SecUon 30 (c) of the go- 


vernment of Sikkiia Bill 


Thus the liberal democratic system won the 


tructure in Sikkto was reooganized. The ruler# as 


the incarnate 03d# protector of the Chhos (religion) 


and the minority Lepcha-Bhutia tribal s, the richest 


1, politics of Sikkim j A C Slnha s Page-159 



man in taie land with 


out privii 


geo-political realty with mdia 


36TOI AM C ND^MT A ND STATU S (y_ 


to function according to a new constitution \i*ti<^ w 

















to Sikkim compared to other Indian state 


election of Sikkimese representations to the Indian 
parliament were to be under Sikkim's constitution* ' 
assembly could also amend Sikkim! *s constitaAon# it 
could at any time withdraw its representation from 
Indian Parliament. Ihe Ghogyal*3 status remained in 


some in favour and some against it. 
nst alleged that it has opened pand 
ght set in motion an adverse intern 
Critics 'Dointsed out certain other 


l®mmu 




as tfi® 22nd state of the Indian Union 


Scrae people expressed the fear that this mi' 
ght embitter the relation with neighbouring country 


Swaran Singh, the then Foreign Minister, without na 
raing China said, “This friendship and bond between 


lacking in its desiare to work for and contribute 
the deirelopnent of Sikkim, He further assured th 











of SlItKim taiat "®iis historic decision to give represen 
tation to Sikkim on a baiiis of equality will be potent 
force in strengthening democratic forces in Sikkim and 


in further eventing the relations between us on the 


“Ihe Goverranent of Sikkim «lll which provided asso 


ciate status to SikkiJi was passed by Sikkim A,ss«tibly on 


September 5th, 1974, passing of the bill received wide 


applauses in Sikkl®, people celebrated it throughout 
the state. Only pro-Chogyal faction was not happy with 
the prospect. Expressing his satisfaction kbzi Ihendup 


Dorji, the Chief Minister conveyed on his and on behalf 
of the Government d£ Sikkte and its people, thanks, "for 
having positively responded to the repeated unanimous 

request of the Sikkim assembly for a closer link with 
Yndia-" Kazi further said, "we have learnt with great 


satisfaction of the overwhelming endorsement by the Lok 
Sabha of the constitutional f rone work for a link between 
Sikkim and Didla “ what we have l@ng sought for and what 
the people of Sikkim wanted, we look forward to this 
association which will surely be of greater benefit to 


■'che psepie of Sikkim.'*’ 

World press widely pxablished this news, baring 
and China no one criticised this move. China used 
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tely with tJ,S.A 


also has same relationship with 


many islands known as Channel isiana i»e, aes&ey# viuc~ 
ms«y, Alderney and Sork and Isle of Man. U.K. Govoem- 
*?'ent is not only responsible for Iheir foreign relations 











careen laRQ taie - World *s second largest Island ha# 

special relationship with Den Mark which lately became 
the integral province of Denmark in 1953. These examples 
are enough to prove that there was nothing wsong cons- 

titutionallly# historically or according to Ihternatlo- 
nai customs, conventions and usages, in making Sikkim an 


1890, that Stkkiia became protectorate of Ihdia and was 
«-dministered directly by the aesident or political Of- 


ficer, working under the Bengal government. 3h 1906 


the administration of Sikkim foom the government of Ben- 
gal to the Foreign Department of the Government of India 


It was don# in view of its strategic importance 


INTEGRAL PART OP INDIA 


never reconcillcd with 36th amendment bill passed by In- 


dia and accepted by Sikkim Assembly, providing associatie 
status to Sikkim. At Ihe instigation of China and America 






maistar# but was as$urad of tbe neetiBg ^araa Singh 

on fattens return in Septssraber 13, till then he sta- 
yed at Calcutta in order to keep the issue alive, his 
Seciretary, Densappa issued a statement questioning the 
validity of Goverrmient of Sikkim Act. H® questioned 
the constitutionality of the bill, because it was not 
signed by the Ghogyal. 


On the otherhand Chogyal*s arcii rival pazi Dorji 
the Chief Minister of Sikkim wrote a letter to the Go- 


vernment of India, send through B S Das the Chief Sx® 


set out in the (Government of Sikkim) Act and the reso 


lution of Jhne 20 and 28 and to take such steps as may 


both to give effect to Act and resolution 


“to ensure that the constitutional framework for Sikkim 
provided by the act and the resolution are never altered 


without their concurrence 


1, Sikkim 










ia4.ai,six.r in ms second letter repeated bo*^ 

tihe demands while adding a new one for an Indian 
Sxpert to act as adviser to the Government of Sik 
kini for help in reorganization of the administra— 


nistration and prepare rules and regulations and 
above all# to learning what steps the Goverranent of 









DC-Tj ’I -nrl ladi, 


;:K,o.t;I'3 ir; Sikkim are agai 


Governme 


yal 'io cease obstructing the wishes-, oj: the paople 
Sikkim sines he has no locus standi in -Ki® ^1' ^ 


In telegrams to Mrs, Gandhi and Mr 


drejw attention to ''the wholly unconstitutional acti 


vity of the palace. Tn& people of Sikkim had been 


iss with the GeverLmen 


:u3 wife the Government of Sikkim 


.ote he will hav« 


>S'.i 3 o{who was at Calcutta) reminding him to ciff-oc-^rge 
his responsibilities purely as constltufeo'fflrjl hC'.'U'l; 

Th€sy warned him if he would act otherwise he should 
be ready to face fee consequences, 

rr^^iWcinTT^Bie ""sfers^ . 3 £ ^uklasP-»r54 






'.ihilc 




ivasi Dorji Jcept the Government of India son-- 
f-xsters tiy informed about this movotient of Ghcgyal® But 
the Government of India thought he will soon mend his 


way and did not pay much attention* Bu 


t, when Chogyal vjent to particip 


coronation ceremony of Prince Birend. 


[nested by council of Klini^ster■ 


Sikkim had eminated frcxn Mepalise soil during 'ihe 

1 

Six monthSo"^ Chogyal intentionally want -?» 


th£ coronation# more to assert his authority and 
t;ill than to defy council resolution* Chogyal *3 viclt- 
to Itepal faved way for exist as well as sikj<iri:'>« 


gxation %-cith India. In iSepal when he con-tects-i -taioa-; 


dignitaries who were inimical to India e.g* ChiBa and 

1® Sikkim -» Government and Politics? S K -i s 

Page-60, 









issue of Sikkim becc^ing associate state 

s India *s internal matter, while the r®- 


conclmsion that Chogyal can never mend his ways. Mr. 
Dorjzi said that Chogyal*s continued opposition to 
Ihe interest of Sikkim only showed that he did not de^ 


A Joint statement of Sikkim Ccmgress, General 
Secretary, Mr. p s K tei and Sikkim Youth (Congress 
CSeneral Secretary, Mr, H C Podya said it would be iclse 
for CSiogyal not to come back to Sikkim here he woulfi 






La ‘T n 




nor De weicc«ied but would ^ face aeti^-Cbogyal 

dwjonstxation, Btie CSiogyal had failed to learn the 
lession and therefore the people would compell him 
to ehd CSiogyalcracy for the good of th® state. 

Accordingly a resolution was passed by Sik- 
kim Assembly in a emergency session on April loth. 


Sikkim is constituent tinit of Ihdia. The assemibly 
passed another resolution to hold aspecial poll on 


called upon the people of Sikkim to give es^ression 


**one consistent urge, which 


the people of Sikkim had always cherished since India * s 










independence had been the attainment of full ciamo- 


t^r-related with the reassertion of our histO' 


unity with India, Despite many twists and turns 


had enough of his intrigues, conspiracies and illegal 


Accordingly, on April 23, the constitutional 
(33th .'.^•n’^ridment Bill) was moved in the 'Lok Sabha making 
-Sine 22nd State of Indian union, Bill was pa- 

r'"Tr,XZr'r’ri^r'«^/rW of dndiearations S R Shuklas P-169, 











Ihe bill was discussed and passed witiiiii 


news of Sikkim *s 


n Sikkim enjoyed it as their D 


the ruling Sikkim congress brou^t 


irations to join tlie iSidian Itoion 


GomTsendinc the 


8tb Aminendment bill, the bulletin 


was the will of the people* The bulletin 


tiorA of Ch,cgyal and Sikkim ts merge with Indian TMion 


The bulletin said the destiny of the people of Sikkim 


tending 40 crores for Sikkim's 5th #ive y#ar 


After getting the approval of Assembly, SikkjUB 
became India's 22nd State on Mary 16, 1975. 








which i 


WilSl 


Ihe status of Sikkim has seen many stages till 
it finally merged with the Indian Union* In begi- 


nning cf its history Sikkim was the tutelage of Tibo 
Gradually witti the growing influence of China over 

4 

Tibet, Sikkim turned Into a feudatory of Chloa^ Wi-a; 
tJje advent of British India in Himalayan :cegloR 


Sikkim acquired protectorate s'tatus of British mdta 


klm had th® treaty relations with the British 2;."xclia 


only, and not with free India, Cn the otherhanf* t'-js 


kliru However Sikkl^i accepted ite statu?? as protActcsTs: 


of India on February 27 , 1948 when Stends'till 

!• Statistical Pocket Book - Sikkim* 1981 t P='-»5c 
2* ■ Indians China War' * El^ville Maxwells Page-37, 







Sikkim and India 


teanwhile democratic forces 


gained ground in Sikkim and succeeded in getting 


status ^Associate state for Sikkim in 1974* But l^is 
could not satisfy the aspirations of the people figh 


assembly of Sikkim passed a resolution in 1975 and 


Sikkim became an integral part of India* in 1975 


Ihough Sikkim has always been geographically 


tSi® past till its complete merger* vdiich was denied 


glme* the political and coronercial matters in Sikkim 


veraraent of India# ■while it was not so with the O'ther 


states, ihile moving a resolution inth® coniJtitaient 


Assembly Pt, Jawaharlal llehru hi^bli-^hted its special 


••Sikkini is in a sense an Indian stats 


Endia after its independence in 1947 reflected 

Its prefeirence for the minimum degree of intssrvention 

and other Himalayan states. Though it was treated llte 

other princely states by the British government# the 

new goveroment of free BQdia in view of Sikkim strate- 
gic position# in'tended "to place it in a Special position 

1* ■iladla-Ctonstituent Assambly Debate official report, 

; ; Vol - 2 . Paae-3 25# .^auary#, 1 947 . 






a general recognition on behalf of both the govern- 
ment of India and the newly established constituent 
Assembly that Sikkim had a special position* The Cori' 
stituent Assembly at its meeting on January 22, 1947 


adopted a resolution moved by Pt« Jhwaharlal H@hru, 
the then Vice president of the Viceroy ®s Executive 


council and menfl^er in-charge of the External Affairs 


which said, 


fer with the negotiating princes and with other rep 


purpose) shall in addition have powers to confer with 


the Instrument of accession, Sikkim was the only 


with the British Government* Instead of acceeding into 
India, it signed Stand Still Agreement on Peb. 27,1948, 


Cksnstltuent Assembly Debate - Ho. 20, P-324 
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to Sikkim 

(1) mdia being the harj^nger of anti cfelonlalisra Se 
anti-iraperiali^R, could not have pursued these eX' 
pansionist policies for hetself particularly in 
relation to her small neighbour, like Sikkim. 


(2) C3onceding the demands of the Sikkim State Cong- 
ress for the merger of Sikkim into India would 
have caused instablity in Sikkim at that time, 
because the National Party wanted to maintain the 
separate entity of Sikkim* The government of 3hdia 
could have never preferred instability in such a 
sensitive region more so when China *s expansionist 
designs were becoming obvious, 

(3) Merger would have caused muOh alarm in Nepal and 
Bhutan, This fear would have -thrust them into Ciiina^ 
hai^s. Consequently it would have posed a graver 
problem for Indian security, 

Sikki# and J^ia s Storm and Q^nsoridatlons B S K™ 

'! , ■ Grovers fag®-87. 









Sikkim 


■ '^nvgyai was aiiowed. to remain in power thcnagh 
l#iile other state could not have this previ— 


APDSD IMP ORTAHGB OP SIKK Cisypr THS Si 
IN TH S P^ssar ^POyiTXCM. . SN7IR0NMSNT 


The present doroestic an4international political 
sitaation has given an added importance ifeiT Sikkim in 
the context of security of Didia* 

I*or some time ihe Northern boirder of India was 
quiet ard Uneventful. However when Oiina accepl^d Tibet 
in 1954, the Chinese territory became contiguous to In- 


dia. Except the portions covered by Nepal and Bhutan, 


the whole of India’s Norther international frontier 


in the north-west to trijunction of India, Burma and 


Tibet in the north-east, lies along the Sinkiang and 
Tibet regions of China* 

Even before Communist China occupied Tibet, the 


Chinese C3c»anunist party aspired to extend its influence 
right up to the Bay of Bengal, claiming the entire te- 
rritory one® belon^d to Han «aapire of China* Mao saidw 
i, Chinese Betrayal : B N Mullik j p-87* 












Japan took away Korea, Taiwan and I^ku islands 


land seized Burma 








Sikklia 


continuous defenc® 


At the time of C3iina ’ s invasion xn 
wa® reccxnraended by Intelligence Bureau that a special 
guard should be posted at Sikkim to defend the border 
and resist th« Chinese infiltration into India, 

The undefined state of frontier and the e xis- 
tenoe on our side, a population with its affinities 
+.« T> 4 Vxs. 4 -anffl or Chinese have all the elements of po- 


tenUal danger between China and oursexv«», 
cent and bitter history tells us that communism is 
no shield against imperialism and Oommunists are as 
good or as bad imperialists as any other. China ‘s 
ambition in this respect not only cover the Himalayai 
slopes on our side but also include important parts 
of Assani.^ She China's communist imperialism is more 
^ it has the clock of ideal^gical 


which contains the racial, national ana nrs- 

.alms. During British regime the northern 

ras fully secure because the^rltish doralnion 

t^elie^^l'”* B N mllicks 

irtmnm Retraval t B li Mullicks Pa9e- * 









extend right from Kashmir to Burma# and Tibet acted 


as a buffer state# between China aad India. Mosp®- 
over CSiina itself was a weak power. The great expanse 
of desert and Tibetan plateau kept China so far away 

from India’s northern border that any threat frcxa 


China was an impossible thing. 

Now China is a world power with greater teri 


torial ambition# is a great threat to our security 


and with its ethnic discontent poses grave security 


Bie recent happenings in North-»e«stem region. 


i.e, in Hiaorara, Nagaland and Darjeeling is an eye- 
opener. According to a report released by the Defence 


Ministry of India, China has strengthen her position 
in Tibet. China has stationed 2,5 laMis soldiers in 


Tibet, who are armed with the latest sophisticated 


llhicSi is creating a constant pressure on the noriai-eas, 
tern ^ctor.^ It is frurther expressed, idiat Siao-pak 


already given to China, an iii^rtant strategic area of 
Pak occupied Kashmir, in exchange of conatract ing lar a- 
It Dainik dSigran s 21st July, 1986 




■— 


korara Highway, Pakistan is making its best effort; 
to capture Siachln glacier, if it succeeds, Oiina 


'■rl!'!. b-.i in 


a batter offensive position 


First of all CSiina has i,vori over to her 'i-tZ':.. 


China has 


and Islamabad, the president of VfasYiLng-'con^ss, prasti 


gious nuCiis.ar control Institu't®, Dr P 


iurorraatiois® 


t3sC: relationship between 12ie Sovjii.t Unicr, snc. 

its allies or the united Statesaand Its friend^ 

rrVainilc Jagran : 21st Jhly, 1986. 

5- The Pioneer : 25th March, 1986, 
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Nepal China has declared Sikkim is not 


which are the causes of great anxiety in the context 


of Italian security, h, new development is taking 
place which causes much concern for the security of 
our northern frontier* the growing friendship bet- 
ween America and China. During China *s invasion of 


Soviet^ friendship treaty in 1971 and India’s gr 
wing leadership amongst non-aligned countries ha 












iSie necessity to seek the U 2 S help arose when 
m Delhi found that its air force could not picSi up 


Russian expansionism. Under this pact U,S. would sup- 
ply satellite reconaissanc* photographs to China for 
terrain mappoing and converting them into digital 
mans for chartina the course of Chinese nuclear mis— 


would adversely affect India. 

5he link between C2iinese intrusion into eastern 

sector of the Himalayan frontier and the U,S. ISnbrella 
for Pakistan with its nuclear near preparedness has to 

1, iho statesman s 21st July# 1978, 

2 pioneer :10th ^pril# 1984, 








It*s not only tJie intarnationai poiixiC'ai in 

es which has provided added importance to Sikkim, 
internal factors are also responsible for enban- 
the importance of Sikkim# particularly the sec® 
mcwemenh of Mizoram, Nagaland and now Gorkha- 


having 








G H L P leadar Subhash Geishing aggues Darjeeling was 
originally a part of whi-ch was by 


th« British East India Company in 1815 thr-c-^^gb 
V aq now it should be resotred to r:> 


palies leadership of Darjeeling has an sjs g:‘. 

The prpposed Gorkhaland encloses Sikkir^ alciagh-i'br-. b/UO'-- 

1 f 

jeeling. If leadership of Sikkim impairs aligns 
G N L P leaders such a demand could well be expected* 

liepalis are not only i® majority in Darjaaling and Sik- 
kim Isut they are politically dominant also.. This would 

aggrevate the ethnic conflict present in s^kkiKi® 

Hitish Oiakravarti^ a coracespondent of ®frontllns ^ 
after visiting Darjeeling reports -''ttie agitation for 
Gorkhaland is more sinister in some respect that the 
separatism movements elsewhere in "the country* ^e peo-* 
pie have plunged the hills of Darjeeiong into ctiaOb 

have a sanctuary across the internation borcor « Th^uy 
not onlv retreat into the sanctuary whenever th^like 


jU.ready Sikkim has 


exclusive hORSland 


for them# it is not dlf£i< 
of influence would expand 


Mihl 



It is further reported;- Funds for th® GorMia- 
land agit&tion are bbvioasly coming frc«ti outsid®. Money 
says th® source, does not have to catie in th® fo3Kn of 
hard cash. Smuggled goods, drugs and narcotics can ea- 
sily be conveeted into cash. And, despite all the vigi- 
lance on the border, smuggling is thriving*^ 

It is anybody *3 guess wherefrom money is coming 
GorMialand movement is getting moral support from 
the activities of Nar Bahadur Bhandari, the CSiief Mini- 
ster of Sikkim, who hails from the majority communil^ 
of ^palis in Sikkim. It seems Bhandari is not reconcile 
to tha fact of Sikkim's status as 22nd state of Indian 
union. He has created problems for Internal security by 
his irresponsible statements on and off. He has threa- 
tened the Central Go^^rnment of dire consequences if 
Nepali language is not included in the 8th scheduel oi 

Iiidi3.n constitution ^ad Indian cltiz^nsliip is provide - 

2 

to 30^000 HO!fi6l©ss ^fepaliBS in Silckira® 

Whether Subhash Geighing is a king or pawn in 
-i-Kfl. movement will be decided in futi^. At 





to endorse'', (but which has the blessings of China) 
is motivated besides other considerations by the 


idea that it would automitically nullify the lndO“ 
liepal treaty, a goal which Geighing has set for him 
self. As long as the Indo-Nfepal treaty of 1950 re- 


main in force, Nepal can do little to restrict the 


try or to curtail the money power, already settled 


there. Six millions of Hindi speaking Indians have 
made the Terai apegion of Nepal, their permanent hone 


to extend moral support to G N L F movement. 

Nepal’s support to G B L F is not of much con- 
sequence in itself* But Ihe keen interest China’s ta- 
king in Nepal to let down Didia ia of much concern, 

Ih® presence of Chinese Shgineers in the c^onstz-.:ttlor:.. 
of highway roadworks >hich India has ncv-iT '-x. --"iru 
to support indicates the intentions of China in ©je rsgioa 

r» '"amtoy s 31 Aug- 6 Sept, 1986, 

2, Ibid, 




tiorl’^h aland raovemen-t h 


>lepali populat 


Snis will ascalatii! ethnic teas 


rate homeland for themselves 


tions namely ’’-Unjyong Muttanahi Rong Sarjnm'* (Six'- 

kim Dsocha Literary Society) and^’l^Rjyon ^Ixi'ctanenA 

Rong mrjren« {Sikkim uepcha Association) are not as 

2 

innocent-' as they appear to be. During the agitation 
iQ7‘? MR have alreadv seen that Bhutia leaders 


’ernmen' 




^xKKxm Ha 


can## of inaccessibility and land locicism# Tibetj 

Nepal and Bhutan surround it from sides* ihey 

are themselves very bacJwaard, it is only in the soutls 
•that it is conneGtad with the plains of India and has 


lo -SiKcira and Bidia s B S K Grover 




















light in the potential of econamic develoixoent in 


Sikkim 


of laie Plan has already passed and an amount of Rs- 


(5) Industry and Minerals 


the plan is for improvement ox agricuxtur* 
port# and rightly so. As 65% of the peopl< 

1, Sikkim State Draft-Annual Plan 1986-87 
hj Planning and Development Deptto„» ®0' 









cultaire any plan that does not touch them cannot 
have much impact on the lives of the people, pro- 
vision of better seeds, can raise the yield al- 
most without much investment* In this field, India 


are being made to raise the yield of wheat, ric® 


conmearcial crops and cash crops, which can be sent 


The Sikkim tea i 


earning much foreign exchange 


Several spices are also produced in Sikkim 


Cardamom is the mo^ 


in^ortant of them, is in great demand outside the 


Sikkim produces good quality oranges. There 


is already a government food preservation factory 
at Singtsjn, which extracts fruit juices and cans 
them. The canned fruit juices are sold throu^out 




Project^ui4 Uov 


developad 'sdiich has the function of addln§f 








and a ntanber of vetamary hospitals have been opened* 

Another notable feature of the plan is tiie de- 
velopment of fisheries. 

A large part of Sikkim is cowsred with forest# 
an attempt is being made to exploit the forest wealth 
for tiraiber# Sal# Iteek and bamboo are important tim- 
bers there, a nxamber of national parks have been de- 
veloped to preserve wild life which has the potenUal 
of attracting tourist and earning large revenues, it 


spent for crop husbandry, 9.3, crore for animal hus- 
bandry and 9.5 crores for forestry and Wild life.^ 

m order to win the cooperation and conscious 


and train the necessary roan power, She Sikkim Govern' 


of Sikkim take their rise in the mountain ranges and 


rush towards the lower plains# there is plenty of 


1. Sikkim State Draft-Annual plan 1986-87# published 
by Planning & Development Deptt., Govt, of Sikkim 















a total length of 111 


tad as much amount to road 


Most of the towns are situated on the banks 
of timers atsd their inhabitants suffer from floods* 


Protection Works we 


can be used for irrigation* The ultimate irrigation 


t^pto the 6th Plan 


2 * SIKKIM STATS DRAFT ANNUAL PLAN- 1985 
SIKKIM STATE DRAFT ANNUAL PLAN . 1986-87 








nr'inrels were constructed, mostly open and 
sotie wttii pipes. In the 7th Plan, storage schemes haw 
“.ir-jc.' Ineluded in addition to the hill channels. 


h the improvement of the existing han^ 










In 1977 Sikkim industrial Development Invest 


ment Corporation was established playing the dtaal 


Dhe share of Corporation is 200 lakhs and the same 
amount is being given by Industrial Development Bank 


Sikkim Flour Mill Ltd. was installed in 1980 


with an installed milling capacity of 30 Itts. per 
day with increasing demand of vheat based product® 
the capacity is being raised to 50 MSs* per day*^ 

Sikkim Time Corporation Ltd. set up in colla 


tion with Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd. It is pro- 


bouring region* 

The Sikkim Mining corporation in a joint under' 
takirc* with the Government of India has found out the 

deposits of doiani-ce, low grade coal. There are hopes 

-hs of silica, maornesia rocks and 


SIKKIM STATE DRAFT ANNUAL PLAN - 1986-87 
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SUGGEOTIOHS FOR BETTER RSIATIONS BETWSIN THE CENTRAL 
GCTORIMBNT AND THE STATS OF SIKKIM. 


In view of the strategic inportanoe of Sikkim, 


the people of Sikkim, should be emotionally integrated into 
the mdian Nationhood and the tie ^tween this tiny 
KlMilyan kingdon and the Indian union be made as strong 
as possible. 

India is a fedral country and the statfs also 
have considerable gi^ts. There is a demand from states 
that they should have more autonOTiy and more financial 
powers. This urge of the people of states for more power 
has to be reasonally balanced with the need for keeping 

India united and strong. 

The first thing is the emotional integration of 
the people of Sikkim with the rest of the Indian population 


This has become more dexf icult because or me gsogcaprait* 

factor Vhich has kept this part of India, almost out of 
iT®c;ch frc’^ ni® Indian mainland. The people here have led 




and independent life for hundred of years and have their 


society and react strongly against it* This isolation 
of SiMdraese people fran any kind of non Sikkimese 
influence is a thing of past new, As their will be 
more and more political intigration, Sikkimese will be 
going out of their state and meeting non® Sikkiinese 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, engineers, administrators 
and technicians, would be coraraing to Sikkim, to take 


process goes on smoothly both social and emotional 


intigration will take place. However if the non-Sikkime 
ccHoming in to Sikkim show any superiority or explc^it 
the po^i^rty and ingnorance of the Sikkimese peep-l^c :■ 
reacticd will be inevitable. AS B. S. I^s has observed 
when, Sikkim had not merged into India Sikkimese 
officials, and its political leaders were giver r. 




created to deal with tiie states and the 


Sikkim may be screened to ensure, that the people going 
there are sympathetic to Sikkimese people and show due 
respect to their social and cultural values* 

Media has a great role to play in this process. 

It can heaver be impressed upo« news papers and magzines 
of ncm-Sikkia^se origin that they should help in this 
process by sympathetically highlighting the problems of 
the Sikkimese and showing understading and consideration 










■ tfce same tira© thsoc. covrf’ 

upon, the more sophishticafied c«ltai©d, 

. Esdlans, that it la cpilr 

sr^ese and such oth.e-r fc-^.ck^J^rd ps-c^ic'.- ^ 


i<aaio ana ‘Sslevlsions are entirr:«Iy in the hands 
of the Go^ferKiT.ents, and can 1>@ usad effectJ,%»'i«SI:y to pro-=- 
nsote emotional integration. Happily the Governrosirt of 
Mia under Rajiv Gandhi has realised the im'por'fenc& of 
cnltsare as5 a factor in emotional Integra ticn. Gcvers-ir^nt 
has established many cultural centres in different parts 
of 2:?.dia,, to proaots the distinct culturt'^ of 'the r^gior.c 


■Elis has tbs effect of mking all Indiaris realias -ai-it 
the cul'tur®.! life of every region, thor.gh diffar^=-ct frcr:; 
oth(;ir ragicns, is as rich as any ot!r:eE% 


AS the geographical faster has been X«'5.'i,'C3l j :.vE 
poiisibla for isolation of Slkklrf. from* t>fe c-f 


bringing them into the salnstream of the mdiaa life 




available in India will reach the people of Sikkim and 


produce# fruJ.ts# milk products, wool, wollengoods and 












and econoBaic problems, which the new Goiremment under 


I^zi Ihendhup Dorji was in capable of facing* Sor was 


of the Indian community 


ihe Sikkim ^ga:- B.S. Das P-VII 
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When 


■who wanted to pj^serve his Identity end keep Sikktn 


a separate land. He wotild take aid £r«» the Govt« ©f 


India and would even agree that to became a protecto- 
rate but he insisted that he should remain independent 


in his internal affairs. The people of Sikkim , organised 


of Sikkim with Ihdia and their represen' 


tative in the Sikkim Assembly voted for it* Wangchuk 
the son of late Chogyal, Paldhen ihondup Namgyai# in 


could not reconcile with the merger of Sikkim and he 


wanted the separate iddntity of Sikkim, ^le Maharaja 
perhaps thought by merging Sikkim into India his own 
identity would be lost like all other princes of Bidia 
TOie Hteharaja of Sikkim owns about half of the fertile 
land of Sikkim and as ntuch of the forest wealth also. 


Tti that kingly set up of Sikkim there are a large nuHi' 
ber of big and small land ownership too, ^Ich viere 


blood relationship and grants. 







Ihe merger of Sikkim into India has put a question 


nised and politicalised, they are sure to move twards 
the abolition of all princely privileges and vested 


with old king and his family, vft^en palden Thondup 


Namgyai# who ruled Sikkim before its merger into India 


died in America in 1982 and his dead body was brought 


to Sikkim for creation, 4 large number of his suppo- 


rters including 10 M L As of Ruling party assembled 


to pay homage to the late king. Inspired by the preS' 


ken scarves to his son Wangchuk, 


given a favourable opportunity, this section might go 
to any length to bring about a secession of Sikkim 


15th mrch, 1982 





rne pro«C5iogyal factton mostly Bhutla 


whicti 


iS culturally and in reli^on linked wi-ft Tibetans, 
all of them belong to Sino-Tibetan stock# disgruntled 
Bhutia vested interests may well establish contacts 


ction of BhutLas ai^ 









Fazl ihendup Dorji was a first political lea- 
der of iraportance who led the Si]?kira,ese people against 
the Maharaja and got Sikkim's merger into Bsdia, H@ 

C? 

initiated d^aocratic processes, in the beginning he 
was the leader of Sikkim NaUonal Congress, Sikkim 

merged into mdia in 1975, Soon after he joined the 


ght Sikkim Also in its grip and Kazi Dorji had to save 
himself by leaving the Congress and joining the Jaata 


Party,. Here started his downfall. The people of Sikkim 


Delhi, The result was that he was defeated in 1979 as- 


sembly ©lection aaJ political powers in Sikkim passed 


into ttie hands of Hir Bahadur Siandari, WiHi the defeat 


“With the 


downfall of this father political figure in 1979 and 
the emergent of many splinter groups and forces, thief s 
began taking disheartening shape, Regionalism was the 
paramount force when the 1979 Assembly elecUon was held 
and almost all the political parties fully exploited th® 





from the mainstream, a heaven of Sikkim for the Sik 


kimese, without fear of exploitation from tti* 


Sikkim parishad Party function* 


®iis inconsistent behaviour shows that how 


mistaken the Congress-! leaders were to support him 
in 1979 election. against Kazi Ihendup Dorji, %#ho was 
all in all, a Nationalist. 

1. Sikkim - Government & lolitics; S K Jha & S N Misra 
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2« SiMclm - Government & Politics: S K t3ha Se S N Misra 
■a «. fto'ijsmraent & Politics: S K Jha & § N felsra 













war Bahadur Bhaiidari is a Nepali and iSie 
are in major! in Sikkim, In order to win the 


support of that community he began to voice their de 
mands, fhe Union Government feared that Nar Bahadur 


Bhandari was pronoting regionalism, t^ich could lead 


to a link up with the Sfepali communities in the neigh 


bouring states and strengthen secessionist forces, H® 


1, !fhe Pioneer s 12th my, 1984, 

2* India Today : Jbne 15, 1984* 

Safes 4« India Today t August 31, 1984 








the Nepali factor in Sikkim have a ve: 
e to play and on its tactful handling 
meat of India# depends the success of 







parate state within mdla. ixi 1982 CPI(M), M.P. from 
the region, Anand pathak submitted a bill in the par- 


men t Council 


Ulus the Indian Hepalis have become disillu- 
sioned not only with the ruling Congress-i party but 
also with the CPI(M) and the left frort government of 
West Bengal* 'Ihe recent outburst of the agitation and 
violence in and around Dteirjeeling^ is a pointer to 
the dangers inherent in this movement unless it is 


It is interesting to note that •^e Congress-I 
party of west Bengal decriaed that the demand for a 
separate state within India was not an anti Indian 


1* India llbday s August 31, 1984, 

2, Sunday t 31 August - $ September# 1986 



« 313 s: 


I!ie ycnmg trirae Minister, Rajeev Gandhi, has 
Successfully negotiated with the agitators in Assam, 
Misoram and Punjab, The Nepali movement is anottjer 
challenge that he faces* it is not possible to supp- 
ress this demand for the inclusion of ftepali in 8th 
schedule. The identification of the Indian NSpalis as 
Indians and carving out a region to satisfy Sfepli sen- 
timents, and give its i^egional autonomy. The Indian Ne- 
Palis and the Nepali ihdians living in the Teral regions 
and speaking Nepali form one geographical unit and the 
freedom of entry fron one to the other country is a 
problem, but this need not lead to the abrogation of 
Section 7 of mdo-Kepal Treaty of 1955. The Indian 
palis have to be identified and given Indian citizen- 
ship without putting any kind of restriction on the 
entry of Hepalis from Nepal into India, Delay in mee- 
ting Justified d^ands would lead only to the worsening 
of the situation. Pan jab, Mizoram are the recent example 
before us. 

It can be concluded in the woards of R B Bedi 
ihat, "The security of mdia is tidd to Sikkim, which 
lies on the shortest route between Tibet and the plains 
of Usdia* Ifethu La is the sensitive chink in our aaaour* 
Oie Churobi Valley, shaped like a dagger, points to the 
vulnerable neck of Siliguri, It is important, therefore 



laiat Indian troops stationed in Sikkira should not be 
constantly diverted by internal strife. 


is a silver lining in the dark clouds 
of regional forces, which can be explained in the 
words of Dr. S K i3ha* "Ihis need not cause anv an- 


tra ted Weekly of India t October 13.1974. 
Go'^mment & Politics : S K Jha Se S H Mtsra 
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